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COMMERCIAL 


To Keep Their Digestion Perfect 
Nothing is so Safe and Pleasant 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


* Thousands of men and women have found 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the safest and 
most reliable preparation for any form of 
indigestion or stomach trouble. 


Thousands of people who are not sick, 
but are well and wish to keep well, take 
Btuart’s Tablets after every meal to insure 
perfect digestion and avoid trouble. 


But it is not generally known that the 
Tablets are just as good and wholesome 
for little folks as for their elders. 


Little children who are pale,*thin and 
have no appetite, or do not grow or thrive, 
should use the Tablets after eating and will 
derive great benefit from them. 


Mrs. G. A. Crotsley, 538 Washington St., 
Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: “Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets just fill the bill for ehil- 
dren as well as for older folks. I’ve had the 
best of luck with them. My three-year-old 
girl takes them as readily as candy. I have 
only to say ‘ Tablets’ and she drops every- 
thing else and runs for them.” 

A Buffalo mother, a short time ago, who 
despaired of the life of her babe, was so 
delighted with the results from giving the 
child these Tablets that she went before the 
notary public of Erie Co., N. Y., and made 
the following affidavit: 

Gentiemen: Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


Were recommended to me for my two- 
months-old baby, which was sick and puny 
and the doctor sald was suffering from ine 
digestion. I took the child to the hospital, 
but there found no relief. A friend men- 
tioned the Stuart Tablets and I procureda 
box from my druggist and used only the 
large sweet lozenges in the box and wag 
delighted to find they were just the thing 
for my baby. I feel justified in saying that 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets saved my 





child’s life. 
Mrs, W. T. DETHLOPE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
12th day of April, 1897. 
HENRY KaRIs, 
Notary Public in and for Erie Co., N.Y. 
For bables, no matter how young or dell- 
cate, the tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasing flesh, appetite and growth. 
Use only the large sweet tablets in every 
box. Full-sized boxes are sold by all drug- 
gists for 60 cents, and no parent should 
neglect the use of this safe remedy for all 
stomach and bowel troubles if the child Is 
ailing in any way regarding its food or ase 
similation, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
known for years as the best preparation 
for all stomach troubles whether in adults 





or infants, 
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It is easy to have your washing out of 


=the way by noon without a back-ache 


a cross word—a kitchen full of steam 
blistered hands. HOW? by using a 


=|White Lily Washer 


——=| The KING of all labor saving devices. 


Send us the name of your HARD- 


WARE DEALER and he will let you 
have one on 30 days’ trial—FREE, 


White Lily Washer Co., 
TOLEDO, 0. 

















Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
“have just issued a new and revised edition of 


their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has + 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W, A. 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. §. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 


It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying. 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


SOIL PYHSICS 
LABORATORY GUIDE 


' By’ Professor W. H. Stevenson and 
I. O. Schaub of the Iowa State College. 


Up to the present time no comprehen- 
sive text book has been prepared on 
teaching Soil Physics in the Agricultural 
Colleges and High Schools, although 
there is a widespread demand for a text 
book which covers the various phases of 
the subject. In this work the aim of 
the authors has been to present to the 
instructor and student a carefully out- 
lined series of experiments in soil phys- 
ics. A portion of the experiments out- 
lined in this guide has been used quite 
generally in recent years. Many of them 
are now presented for class work for 
the first time. Illustrated. 5x7 
About 100 pages. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





{Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 








62 Lafayette Place, 


New York. Chicago. 


inches. 
50c 


Marquette Bldg. 





AGRICULTURE 


Europe Wants American Apples 
IN SPITE OF CURRENT HIGH PRICES— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PRESENTS 
HEREWITH THE VIEWS OF LEADING EX- 
PORTERS—TRADE PROMISES HEALTHY— 
CHOICE FRUIT IN MORE FAVOR THAN 
COMMON SORTS. 


The attention of leading United 
States apple growers is now centering 
largely upon export possibilities. While 
it is true only a moderate proportion 
of our apple crops is sent abroad, yet 
an extensive inquiry from the United 
Kingdom and the continent naturally 
gives a healthier tone to domestic 
markets. This is particularly so with 
regard to the choicer grades of fruit. 

The situation this season may be 
summed up in a nutshell as follows: 
The home crop promises lighter than 
last year; just how much it is not yet 
possible to determine, but the talk 
from leading producing sections is a 
decidedly shorter yield and a smaller 
exportable surplus. Advices from the 
British.isles and the continent indi- 
cate smaller yields of apples than last 
year. Thus as far as general supplies 
are concerned, the situation is in favor 
of the producer. The main question 
is whether prices will be forced to such 
a hight they will curtail consumption 
abroad and thus bring about an un- 
satisfactory situation. 


WHAT EXPORTERS SAY. 


in re- 
export 


American Agriculturist is 
ceipt of expressions on the 
situation from leading Boston, 
New York and Canadian operators 
who have continental or English con- 
nections. These éxporters without ex- 
ception appear to look for a good 
demand for our apples during the 
next six months, provided prices do 
not get beyond the reach of the masses 
of foreign consumers. The consensus 
of opinion is that returns should prove 
in the main satisfactory to United 
States and Canadian growers. 

So far this season apple exports 
have been running moderate, ranging 
recently around 20,000 barrels per 
week. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the demand is not fully 
opened yet, hence these early ship- 
ments cannot be taken as a criterion 
of what the fall and winter trade will 
prove. During the fore part of the 
season English markets are fairly well 
supplied by their own fall stock and 
shipments from France. For this rea- 
son Glasgow has so far this commer- 
cial crop year been a better customer 
than either Liverpool or London, but 
these conditions are likely to change. 


THE CHOICE FRUIT WILL BE WANTED. 


There seems little or no doubt in 
the minds of exporters that strictly 
fancy apples will move at good figures 
in foreign markets during the coming 
season. This statement is applicable 
to choice Kings, Baldwins, Greenings, 
Russets, York Imperials, Ben Davis 
and Newtown Pippins. The last named 
variety has been in special favor at 
foreign markets in preceding seasons, 
commanding essentially fancy prices, 
and some claim the outlook for New- 
town Pippins this winter is promising. 
George P Meeker & Co, Boston ex- 
porters, say they believe England and 
the continent will take considerable 
quantities of American fruit, but it is 
a question whether excessively high 
prices will prove a stumbling block. 
Many apples, as now bought, stand 
exporters at $3 per barrel oh board 
steamer at New York. With ocean 
freights at 62 cents and selling charges 
in addition, it will be seen that apples 
must bring $4 or above to enable ship- 
pers to clear. Nevertheless, present 
quotations from abroad are favorable, 
fancy Kings bringing as high as $8 
per barrel in very exceptional in- 
stances. The general range of prices 
in first half of September this year, 
in English markets, are about $3.25 
to $3.85 for Holland Pippins, $4'to $6 


for Gravensteins and $3.60 to $4.25 for 
Maiden Blush. 

Maynard & Child, another Bostop. 
firm, claim to be not oversanguine 
regarding English prices. They be. 
lieve the apple crop of the United 
States is a trifle larger than expected 
earlier in the season, and fear that 
high prices will cut into the demand 
abroad. Lawrence & Co believe neither 
English nor European markets will 
buy so freely if prices run up, as they 
would otherwise. Warren & Co of 
Boston think the continental crop wily 
prove small, yet say returns from ex. 
ports will depend largely upon the 
quality and condition of shipments, 


THE VIEWS OF NEW YORK EXPORTERS, 


Operators at New York are inclined 
to take an optimistic view of the for- 
eign demand, as a whole. This is the 
opinion of W. M. French, who has 
both English and Scotch connections, 
However, he says prices will be goy- 
erned more by the law of supply and 
demand than by what growers and 
dealers ask on this side the water, 
He also declares that, indirectly, high 
prices in the United States might 
affect the volume of exports. John 
Ellice & Co anticipate a steady and 
comprehensive inquiry from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom if winter fruit can be 
sold there at $4 to $4.50 per barrel, 

According to Rae & Hatfield of New 
York, who are reputed to have control 
of a considerable portion of the fancy 
export crop of the extreme northwest- 
ern part of the United States, Euro- 
pean advices indicate more favorable 
conditions for American apple ship- 
pers than prevailed a year ago. This 
owing to rather moderate yields 
abroad, However, they emphasize the 
fact that shipments must be of at- 
tractive quality. 

HOW CANADA LOOKS 


The Canadian export situation is 
always of interest, and this year is 
no exception. Writing of the Ontario 
outlook, Samuel Nesbitt, a _ leading 
shipper to European points, says his 
advices from Great Britain tend to 
show that conditions will warrant good 
prices being paid for winter fruit 
throughout the coming season. He 
avers that the crop for export in the 
province of Ontario will not exceed 
50% of last year’s shipments. I spite 
of the fact that prices may be such 
as to tend to reduce consumption, Mr 
Nesbitt says the fact remains there 
is no very large crop to press down 
on the market at any time throughout 
the approaching season. 

London receivers are making a de- 
termined effort to get consignments 
direct from Ontario this year, and 
Liverpool is also sending out larger 
numbers of solicitors than usual. 
Practically all other markets in Great 
Britain that can get direct shipments 
from Montreal by boat also have their 
representatives in Canada. Inquiries 
from France are proving numerous. 
Some German houses claim they will 
be able to take considerable quantities 
of apples, but there is more or less 
doubt as to the quantity that will g0 
to Hamburg. The new German tariff, 
which will be almost prohibitive, 43 
far as apples are concerned, goes into 
effect next March, unless rescinded in 
the meanwhile. This will, of course, 
tend to shorten the German season. 
Nova Scotia will, no doubt, send most 
of the surplus from the Annapolis 
valley to Lon“on, as usual. 

QUALITY WILL BE A STRONG FACTOR. 


One point distinctly emphasized by 
practically all exporters is that great 
care should be given the quality and 
packing of export apples this season. 
Inasmuch as the outlook is for high 
prices, buyers will, no doubt, be dis- 
criminating and insist upon choice 
fruit. For this reason inferior goods 
or apples poorly packed, not of good 
color and inclined to run below strict- 
ly No 1, will, no doubt, meet with 
less satisfactory sale than anticipated. 


AT IT. 
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FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 
MARKETS 


A PROMISING NEW FRUIT SECTION 


EDWIN C. TYSON, ADAMS COUNTY, PA. 
RIOR to 1893 there was but little fruit 
grown here in a commercial sense. 
Home markets were well supplied with 
the best, but there had been no awaken- 
ing to the possibilities of fruit growing as a 
money maker. That year one man sold from 
a 20-acre orchard about 12 years old, enough 
apples to net him more than the cost of the 
entire farm. Hundreds of farmers and others 
visited the orchard the last two weeks prior 
to picking. The ‘entire neighborhood was 
aroused. Planting began at once, and to-day in 
a crescent-shaped section about 15 miles long 
by five or six wide there are over 50,000 apple 
trees and about half that many peach. A few 
plums, pears and cherries are grown, and small 
fruits are profitable for local markets. Of the 
apples planted, over 30,000 are York Imperial, 
2500 Ben Davis (many of them now being top- 
worked to Stayman Winesap and other varie- 
ties), 1100 Stark, 900 Rome Beauty, 800 York 
Stripe, 700 Baldwin, the remainder being 
divided between 25 and 30 varieties. Not over 
10,000, including old orchards, are of bearing 
age, but the next two years will nearly double 
the number. 
Two years ago Adams county shipped 28,500 
barrels of winter apples, and about 8000 barrels 


were evaporated. The crop of 1904 was very 
light Present prospects seem to _ indicate 
about 60% of 1903 crop. Our orchards, with 


a few exceptions, are located on the foothills 
of the South mountain, which forms a wall of 
protection on the north and west. These ridges 
are usually separated by running streams, thus 
assuring good drainage of both air and water. 
The soil is quite variable; one ridge may be 
copper stone, the next iron stone, the next white 
flint followed by grey flint, which in turn gives 
place to red shale. In fact, taking the fruit 
belt as a whole, it is a perfect conglomeration, 
but being loose, fertile and as I have suggested, 
well watered and well drained, it is admirably 
suited to fruit culture. Except for the advent 
of the miserable San Jose scale, the fruit setting 
would almost certainly have been many times 
greater. I believe we are holding our own, and 
indeed making some progress against the 
dreaded pest, but the extra labor and expense 
involved have deterred many from planting 
during the last few years. Nurserymen tell us 
this condition is general throughout the state. 

Since we must spray to save our trees, we 
are also spraying more than formerly for codling 
moth and other troubles, to save the fruit. As 
a remedy for San Jose scale, perhaps more lime, 
sulphur and salt has been used than anything 
else. However, several of the emulsified oils 
are being tried; also crude petroleum and K L 
(kerosene and lime), with varying results. 

As to distance apart, many York Imperial 
have been planted 30x30 feet, some a rod each 
wey, others 30x 40 feet, and still others 40x40 feet. 
The latter is probably not too far for some of 
the more wide spreading varieties. Most of the 
young orchards are formed with the usual farm 
rotation, i e, corn, oats, wheat and grass, to 
help bear the expense of growing the orchard. 
I believe, however, that this is carried too far 
in some cases, resulting in inferior trees. Per- 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending September 23, 1905 


sonally, we prefer to prune between January 
and August 1. May and June is our preference, 
however, for young trees, as wounds heal more 
readily. Much more attention is paid to these 
points now than formerlv. 











Is This One Bunch or More? 


A splendid display of grapes was 
made at the New York state fair last 
fall at Syracuse. An exhibit which 
attracted considerable attention is 
shown above. It was made to repre- 
sent an unusually large bunch of 
grapes, but in fact consisted of a 
large number of bunches of normal 
size. This unique exhibit was photo- 
graphed especially for American Agri- 
culturist and is reproduced herewith 
for the first time. Displays of this 
sort add much to exhibits at local and 
state fairs. This was arranged on a 


board in a most attractive and pleas- 
ing way as shown above. 


The fruit growers’ association of Adams 
county was organized during the winter of 
1903-4 for the purpose of mutual help against 
our common enemies. There are about 35 mem- 
bers. We meet at a central point once a month 
to compare orchard experiences, and occasion- 
ally are instructed by our economic zoologist, 
Prof Surface, or some prominent fruit grower 
from another section. We have done some co- 
operative buying, and as the organization grows 
will doubtless increase along this line as well 
as looking after the selling end. We feel that 
our experience to date has been valuable. 

1-2-3 
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FEED EWES DURING BREEDING SEASON 
L. C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 

As the breeding season draws near and the 
favorable pasturing period declines, the flock is 
more or less apt to suffer for the want of suffi- 
cient green succulent food to supply the bodily 
requirements. Pastures generally at this season 
of the year greatly suffer from effects of drauths 
and unless some preparation has been pre- 
viously considered, such as sowing a patch of 
rape or rye, the matter of furnishing this addi- 
tional supply of green forage becomes a serious 
one. It is quite impossible to give the flock 
proper care throughout the breeding season 
without having plenty of luxuriant pasture at 
your command. It is right here that more than 
one flock owner is greatly handicapped and to 
which he can trace ill luck during the coupling 
season, in not having in readiness some green 
forage to take the place of regular dried-up 
pastures. For years I have made it a practice 
to look ahead to see what is coming next, and 
I have found invariably it results profitably. 
I now have in readiness as the breeding season 
approaches a large amount of succulent pasture 
furnished from the rape sowed several weeks 
ago in one of the old meadows. Only a portion 
of the meadow was sown to rape, while the re- 
maining will furnish sufficient green grass to 
supply a variety of food. 

The flock owner’s aim should be to force the 
ewes along toward taking on flesh as rapidly 
as possible. With a large amount of green suc- 
culent pasture this can be accomplished with 
little hindrance and to the best development of 
each individual. The ewes during the summer 
period, while suckling lambs, are very apt to 
become run down in flesh as a result of their 
labor. This in no way is considered detrimental 
to the welfare of the individuals so long as 
management is such they are put in good con- 
dition before the coupling period arrives. The 
preparation for the breeding season should be 
gradual and steady. A great mistake made by 
many in the management of their ewes is at- 
tempting to get them into condition in too short 
a time. There should be at least a lapse of 
four weeks from the time the ewes are sep- 
arated from the lambs until the ram is turned 
in for service. 

It is very essential that the ewes receivé a 
light grain ration throughout the breeding 
season. It is not necessary to supply a grain 
ration rich in fattening elements. On the con- 
trary, such a ration is considered weakening to 
the system and less apt to produce the desired 
effect. A small amount of corn in the ration 
is considered desirable, but only in special in- 
stances should exceed one-fourth of the total. 
For the remaining portion I have never found 
anything that gave better results than oats and 
bran with a slight addition of oil cake. The 
amount fed will largely depend upon the pasture 
and the manner in-which the ewes relish the 
ration. In many instances it may be found 
advisable to sort out a few of the ewes that 
seem to be most run down and put by them- 
selves where they can receive additional care. 
In case such ewes do not gain as rapidly as 
they ought the corn can be gradually increased 
until they are started, and then reduced to the 
normal amount. 


. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE WHEAT CROP 
GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0. 
While wheat is not grown here as a commer- 

c:al staple, it is seeded as a link in the gen- 
eral rotation and fairly good yields gotten in its 
culture, averaging close to 20 bushels per acre, 
with maximum yields of over 30 bushels. The 
soils in this particular latitude and locality are 
of a limestone clay formation in which almost 
any of the grains indigenous to the north tem- 
perate zone grow lavishly under proficient cul- 
tivation. These soils, unless well supplied with 
humus, become tenacious and under the latter 
condition will grow wheat if well fertilized. 

On our own farm we do not grow wheat ex- 
cept in rotation, but quite frequently tse it two 
years in succession, once in the place of oats. 
Our method is a four-year rotation, and wheat 
always falls in its line as a means of securing 
a grass stand. We consider it a good nurse 
crop and at the same time get good compensa- 
tion‘ out of the yield. No particular selection 
of land is made; only as it comes in its regular 
order in a line of rotation. Over half of the 
farm is kept in permanent pasture from one 
decade to another, hence wheat never appears 
on them. Our method in preparing soils for 
wheat is about the ordinary. If seeded to oats 
plowing is done as soon as the oats are removed 
from the field, and if in wheat from corn stubble 
it is plowed at the very earliest convenience, 
using a pointer to hide all stubble refuse out 
of sight. After plowing the drag is run over 
it to level the surface. Some days after this 
is followed with a pulverizing harrow to kill 
weeds and conserve moisture. We prefer the 
disk to the spring-tooth harrow, setting it so 
as to turn the soil over 2% to 3 inches deep. 
By this methed no stubbie appears on the sur- 
face to annoy in drilling or to assist in the 
early incubation of the hessian fly larvae. 

We have found through years of experience 
that a solid bed beneath and say 2% inches of 
fined mellow soil on top gives the best chance 
for a crop of wheat. Late plowing with a loose 
dry soil seldom insures even a fair crop of 
wheat, as the plants fail to root properly in 
it, and heave out in the freezing period of 
March and early April, though varieties show 
wonderful ability to withstand the freezing pe- 
riods and come out with remarkable vigor when 
stooling out. There are but few varieties that 
have made a marked success in this section of 
Ohio: Fultz, Valley, Poole and Mealy are best 
known. All are smooth heads except the Val- 
ley. 
sy, a bearded variety which has eclipsed all 
other varieties at the state experiment station 
in yield and hardiness during the past six years. 
The Mealy has been the best for us on our 
soils for past six years, and also at our station 
for eight years, until last year. This year we 
have 24 acres of it that has cut out fine, and 
with large, plump heads with kernels equally 
good and plump. In bad fly years the Mealy 
has made 20 bushels, while the Fultz and Poole 
dropped to ten or even less. 

We have used all sorts of brands, with a wide 
difference of analysis, ranging from 4% nitro- 
gen to 30% phosphoric acid and 8 of potash. Last 
year used ground and steamed bone, 2% nitro- 
gen, 30% phosphoric acid, also 14% acid goods, 
and do not see much difference in results, not 
even in our after stands of clover. This year 
cut one of the best crops of clover from acid 
treated soil ever cut on the farm. We shall 
use this year half and half of home mixed 
brand of 2-30-8 of steamed bone, with the potash 
added from muriate of potash. Seven pecks 
of seed per acre drilled with 200 pounds of fer- 
tilizer has been our general rule, and will be 
adhereg to the same this year. 


We are now experimenting with the Gyp-- 


As for yields we seldom have phenomenal 
ones; our yield per acre runs from 20 to 36 
bushels, averaging about 25 bushels from one 
year to another. For at least 15 years we have 
been keeping in touch with our experiment 
station as to the best yielding wheat. Also 
the varieties that weigh out well, with plump 
grain, and by this method, have been very for- 
tunate in keeping our farm supplied with sat- 
isfactory varieties. Some complain of the 
Mealy as having a tendency to produce shriveled 
kerne!s and that millers discriminate against 
it on that account. But we would be loath to 
discard a well tried and successful variety, as 
so very few ever come into profitable culture 
out of the hundreds in existence. Having just 
finished harvesting 24 acres of it, a photo was 
taken of the binder at work. Our neighbors 
will agree with us that it is as good wheat as 
any in every particular. 


ROTATION OF FARM CROPS 
PROF S. FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

One of the chief problems in connection with 
farm management is the rotation of crops. A 
good rotation, once devised, should be rigidly 
adhered to throughout a long period of time, be- 
cause success in the growing of crops, found to 
be adapted to a district, is acquired by continual 
practice. The adage, “Years eight, makes things 
straight” is as true of most crops as of hops, 
for which it was coined. In the early days of 
the agriculture of any country the common 
practice is to grow a crop continuously upon 
the same land for a series of years, until the 
yield becomes reduced to the point of unprofit- 
ableness. 

In Virginia tobacco was grown to be followed 
by corn for several years; in New England corn 
or wheat or rye, and in the west, wheat or 
corn. In the east this was followed by a period 
when corn or some cereal was grown one year 
and the land allowed to run to weeds the next, 
the weeds being either grazed or burned off. 

Two hundred years ago few crops were grown 
on the farms of this country or Europe. Clover 
was not grown here nor in England. Root crops 
for stock feeding were just being introduced. 
The sowing of grass seed on land did not be- 
gin to come into common practice until about 
100 years ago, and in this the farmer of the 
United States was probably ahead of the Eng- 
lish farmer. 

VALUE OF LIVE STOCK IN THE ROTATION. 

The advent of more crops in agriculture is co- 
incident with the improvement of live stock. 
Improvements in sheep and cattle by Bakewell 
in England were contemporary with the intro- 
duction of clover and turnips into English hus- 
bandry, and a new point of view was advanced; 
namely, the succession of crops on the farm 
should be such that some of the land would be 
under crops grown for stock feeding. Arthur 
Young puts it: “The grand article of all hus- 
bandry is the keeping great stotks of cattle; 
for without much cattle there cannot be much 
manure.” One hears much about worn-out land 
in New York, because its productivity has been 
reduced during the past 100 to 200 years of occu- 
pation, yet the land of England after 1800 years 
of mismanagement was not considered worn out. 
All that was required was thought and new 
methods to make this land the most productive 
in the world. To-day it grows the highest yield 
of wheat per acre, the average being about 31 
bushels, the highest of barley and potatoes, and 
is near the top in the yield of oats and also in 
the weight of live stock carried per acre. 

The cry of worn-out land in the east lowers 
the dignity of the farmers in the eyes of their 
fellowmen. The reduced yields may not be due 
to lack of plant food. Many farmers enter into 


CEREALS AND GRASSES 


the production of a crop; climate, texture of the 
soil, moisture content, the management of the 
farm, whether good or poor, etc. These have 
nothing to do with chemical composition, but 
are just as important factors in crop production. 
The value of the land and the income derived 
from it may be increased. 
A CELEBRATED ROTATION. 

For a self sustaining farm, live stock is a 
necessity. The value of the Norfolk four-course 
to the English farmer is that it consists of a 
leguminous crep, clover; an intertilled crop, 
turnips; alternating with two grain crops, 
wheat and barley. Two of these crops and the 
straw from the grain crops are consumed on 
the farm by sheep or cattle, and these latter sold 
off fat. Fattening stock may not be desirable 
in some parts of New York, but milk, butter or 
cheese production may take its place. With the 
substitution of corn for turnips the above rota- 
tion may furnish a basis. The expense in till- 
age may be reduced by making a five or six- 
course, sowing timothy with the clover and let- 
ting it stay down two or three years. The ca- 
pacity of this scheme for adaptation is evident 
from the following: First year, grain—barley, 
buckwheat, corn, oats, rye and wheat; second 
year, cleaning or fallow crop—corn, potatoes, 
mangels, rutabages, turnips, sugar beets, cab- 
bages, tobacco, rape, cowpeas, soy beans, etc; 
third year, grain—barley, corn, oafs, rye and 
wheat; fourth year, legume—clover and tim- 
othy, cowpeas and soy beans (mown). 

An eight or ten-year course may be made 
out on this basis, selecting six or as many types 
of plants as are desired. On the Cornell uni- 
versity farm the four-course rotation of first 
year, corn manured (cut for silage); second, 
oats; third, wheat manured; fourth, timothy 
and clover (mown twice) has proved excellent. 
The farm is run as a dairy farm and the land, 
which was in very poor condition 30 years 
ago, now yields about ten tons of corn silage, 
30 to 40 bushels of wheat and about five tons 
of hay, two cuttings per acre. This improve- 
ment has been effected without the purchase of 
any fertilizers. 

Dairy farmers of New York buy large quan- 
tities of grain. Danish farmers do the same. 
The high prices of corn have led the Danes 
to make extensive trials of mangels and 
other roots as a substitute for part of the con- 
centrated feed. Experiments with dairy cows 
show that one pound dry matter of mangels 
(about eight to ten pounds actual roots) is 
equal to one pound grain, and that about 70 
pounds a day of roots may be fed. Where 30 
pounds silage is fed daily the cattle could 
not eat so large a quantity of roots. If 20 
pounds roots were fed daily this would save 
two pounds corn meal, which, valued at $20 
a ton, makes the roots worth $2 aton. If 20 
tons an acre can be secured, the crop is worth 
$40 an acre on the farm, and the question is 
legitimate whether a few acres of roots might 
not find a place in a rotation. 


Tests for Ripeness of Cream—For creameries 
not at present regularly using a test for deter- 
mining the ripeness of cream, Prof H. E. Van 
Norman of the Indiana experiment station sug- 
gests a simple method in bulletin 104. This test 
is particularly adapted to creamery conditions, 
but, however, may be used by dairymen who 
are making a considerable amount of butter, 
such as will justify their efforts. It consists 
in a simple operation of the neutralization of 
a solution and indicator in the whole cream, 
with a caustic soda solution, which is prepared 
with little difficulty. Dairymen interested in 
this test should secure the bulletin and become 
familiar with its use. 

















HANDLING THE APPLE CROP PROFITABLY 
H. P. GOULD, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI. 
Good apples promise to bring good prices the 
season of 1905-6, perhaps higher than for several 
years. But in some sections conditions have 
heen unfavorable. The codling moth has been 
abundant and caused much damage and apple 
scab has been serious. As a result there are 
many orchards in which half the fruit will have 
to go into the cull pile, and, in many cases, 
much of the other half cannot be graded as 
No 1. In some orchards practically all the fruit 
is unfit for packing. Judicious management 
through spraying, etc, would have saved mo3t of 
this fruit and produced a high percentage of the 
better grades, and, besides, well grown: fruit 
requires but comparatively little grading, and 
this can be done rapidly, while a scabby, wormy 
lot necessitated the greatest care to prepare it 
for the market so that it will return to the 
gzrower anything like an adequate remuneration 
for his trouble and expense. It is now too late 
to talk to the careless grower about spraying 
and loss in dollars and cents cannot be 
recovered, but by 
honest grading 
and packing he 
may still establish 
a reputation that 
will enable him to 
dispose of his best 
fruit at satisfac- 
prices and 
create a demand 
for his product in 

the future. 

Apples which 
are bruised are 
bound to deterio- 
rate more quickly 
than those which 
are carefully han- 
dled. The bruising 
and rupturing of 
the surface makes 
a point at which 
the germ causing 
decay can find en- 
trance. If the one 
who is doing the 
grading does not 
happen to see 
these defects 
and remove the 
bruised apples, - 
those that go into the package are almost sure 
to decay and cause the decay of the adjacent 
specimens with which they come in contact. 

Grading and packing absolutely true to brand 
is the kind of honesty that, in the long run, 
makes money for the one who practices it. 
Grading to size is of importance in making the 
package look attractive, and in using the smaller 
packages like bushel boxes, it is quite essential 
in order to insure a good pack. But grading 
as to quality should always be given most care- 
ful attention, so that when a package is marked 
fancy or choice the contents shall accord strictly 
thereto. There are some growers who appre- 
ciate.so fully what this means to them in dol- 
lars and cents that they insist on doing their 
own grading and packing. In paeking to secure 
perfect carriage, every fruit should be placed 
so that it cannot move. If a package rattles 
or is slack, it means that some of the fruit 
is loose, and such fruit is bound to be bruised. 
In packing barrels, a frequent shaking while 
they are being filled, together with a reasonable 
pressure applied when putting in the head, will 
usually insure a sufficiently solid pack. 

The kind of package to be used has been 
a much discussed topic. The truth is that there 
is, probably, no such thing, in general térms, 


the 


tory 








MAKING THE MOST OF ORCHARD PRODUCTS 


as the best package, for what is best for one 
grade of fruit or for one market may not be so 
for another. While the barrel is still the pack- 
age most widely recommended and most gen- 
erally used for apples, yet for the finer grades 
it is undoubtedly true that much better prices 
can be obtained in smaller and more attractive 
looking packages. Among such packages, the 
standard bushel apple box is in the lead. There 
is danger, however, of these boxes falling into 
disrepute because of what is, at least, an unwise 
use of them. A bushel box implies a fine grade 
of fruit, but I have seen apples which were fit 
only for culls thus packed, the grower thereby 
losing his reputation for honest packing, with 
the result that consumers become skeptical of 
bushel boxes. 





REQUISITES IN PEAR CULTURE 
H, PFEIFFER, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J. 
Land for a pear orchard should be high and 
well prepared by subsoiling before setting. 
After trees have attained a considerable growth 
and spread their roots, it will not do to break 








[5] 


often be advisable to set 1 to 6 inches deeper 
than the trees stood in the nursery. After trees 
are set the ground should be leveled with a 
harrow. There should be no depressions along 
the tree rows to gather water and rot the roots. 
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UTILIZING SURPLUS FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
GERALD M’CARTHY, NORTH CAROLINA DEPT OF AGRI. 
There are four practical ways of preserving 
perishable fruits and vegetables, viz: Drying, 
canning, preserving in sugar and pickling, and 
fermentation. For home use drying is the - 
easiest, cheapest and most satisfactory plan of 
preserving fruits. Sun drying for market was 
formerly very extensively practiced. This 
method is, however, unsatisfactory unless the 
fruit can be dried under glass. Anyone pos- 
sessing a cold frame, or sash and skill to make 
one, can at a small cost make an excellent and 
efficient drier. Pomaceous fruits such as apples 
should be pared, sliced or quartered and laid 
upon white cloths, and by convenient method 
raised a few inches from the ground or soil in 
the bed. The top end of the sash should be 
raised a few 








them up by deep cultivation. Before trees are 
set the roots of each one should be examined, 
and all broken, bruised or damaged parts cut out 
and other roots cut back. All cutting of roots 
should be done from the under side, and with 
a very sharp knife to make a clean, smooth cut. 

Trees should be set with the sides having the 
most and best roots toward the prevailing wind, 
so as to stand firmly. Finé@ pulverized earth 
should be packed closely among and around the 
roots, so as not to leave any air spaces. 

FALL OR SPRING PLANTING. 

An orchard set late in fall, especially on a 
very light, porous soil, will make an earlier 
start and a much stronger growth the first year 
than spring set trees. The manure applied to 
trees at planting in fall can decompose and 
enrich the soil during winter, and will be past 
the heating stage by the time warm weather 
sets in. Therefore, if it is preferred to set an 
orchard in spring, it should be done as early 
as the ground can be freely worked, and only 
a cool, well decomposed compost should be used. 

Trees should not be set deeper than they stood 
in the nursery row; except in very light soil, 
when they may be set about an inch deeper. 
On a steep hillside, where the soil will naturally 
be carried away during heavy rains, it may 


inches from the 
side of the frame 
to give ventila- 
tion. The opening 
thus made should 
be screened with 
doubled mosquito 
netting to keep 
out fruit flies. 
Two or three 
sashes of ordi- 
nary size will dry 
a vast amount 
of fruit or veg- 


etables, and the 
quality and diges- 
tibility of the 


‘goods will be su- 
perior to store 
goods. To retain 
a light color, ap- 
ples, pears and 
quinces should be 
plunged intoa 
brine bath com- 
posed of salt two 
pounds, water one 
gallon, before be- 
ing put into dry- 
ing frame. The 
fruit should remain exposed to the sun until 
so dry it will not show any moisture when 
broken between fingers. It should not be so 
dry that it will snap when bent. As soon as 
dry the fruit should be packed tightly into clean, 
odorless, air and insect-tight containers, and 
stored in a cool, dry, dark place. Such fruit 
will keep indefinitely. 

There are on the market several excellent 
evaporators made entirely of metal, and there- 
fore fireproof. The smaller or family size of 
these machines are, however, of little ‘value. 
The cold frame method above described is much 
superior to the small evaporators. No evapora- 
tor which works up less than 20 bushels of 
apples in ten hours can be made profitable when 
labor and fuel has any value. The 20-bushel 
size of evaporator costs about $100. A rotary 
parer, which at one operation pares, cores and 
slices apples, costs about $3. One man and two 
boys with such an outfit can handle 30 to 40 
bushels of fruit in 24 hours. Apples, pears and 
quinces should be dropped from the slicer 
directly into the brine bath. This preserves 
the natural color. The salt does not taste on 
the fruit. Sulphur should never be used to 
bleach fruit. 
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An Unfair Test 
Water under pressure is - 
an unfair test—yet REX 
FLINTKOTE perfectly with- 

standsit. It isa success in the Tropics 
where rain falls in torrents, it roofs 
Northern farm buildings where snow 
has no effect on it, no need to shovel 
it ofa REX FLINTKOTE roof is 


Absolutely Water-Tight 
Can be quickly and inexpen- 
sively laid by any work. 
man. Complete outfit 
in each roll. 


It resists fire; heat, 
cold, snow and wear, 
r and does not pollute rain - 
water, which can be run off for the 
stock. More resisting and lasting | 
than any other roofing. 
May We Send You Samples? 


and our handsome booklet, Ques- 
tions gladly answered. Beware of 
imitations. ‘' Zoos for the ors 
onevery roll, Good dealers 
have it or can get it. 
& A.& Ww. Bird & Co. 
56 India Street, 
Boston, Mass, 








WEATHER. WISDOM! 


THE ORIGINAL’ 450 
 gOWER‘s 


BLACK OR YELLOW ] 


WILL KEEP’ YOU DRY 
NOTHING ELSE WILL 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTES/ 
CATALOGUES FREE 
ULL LINE OF GARMENTS AND HaTs. - 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA, 














REAL ESTATE 


WANTED 


For Hvxypreps or CASH BUYERS, who advertise 
during the year for the kind of property they want in 
our illustrated monthly, Real Estate, business and family 
magazine which has a world wide circulation. Sample 
copy—25e, which will be west on early subscription of 
$1.00 if desired. U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 200 
W. Brighton Ave,, Syracuse, N. Y. 

We will send 


FREE ARM TELEPHONE every farmer 


: absolutely free a fine Telephone. “Try it 30 
daye—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing to maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Electrie Co., 354 Jeffe &t., Mil kee, Wis. 











Now forming.Far m- 


th | ers, Merchants, 
Mechanics, all lines, 

Free sites for Fac- 

tories. No Saloons. Send 2c stamp for full particulars. 


Southern Land & Dev. Go., Box A, 140 Nassau St., New York. 


best by Test—S0 YEARS. We Pp AY CASH 
WanT MORE SALESMEN Week! 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y. 








Only Soap that will satisfy you 
Pratts Harness Soap. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


| A Gratifying Yield of Spring Wheat. ; 


Returns from American Agricultur- 
ist’s county correspondents make the 
average for the condition of spring 
wheat at date of harvest 86.2, compared 
with a condition of 85.2 reported Au- 
gust 1. The slight advance shown is not 
to be taken as any actual improvement 
in condition from August 1 and date of 
harvest, but rather as an indication 
that the report on August 1 was influ- 
enced perhaps a little too much in the 
judgment of correspondents by the 
rust visitation, whose severity was not 
then fully measured. 

The present returns from our local 
observers show that the rate of yield 
is about normal. The quality of the 
crop, however, is not in keeping with 
the promise during the growing sea- 
son. In addition to some damage to 
grade as @ result of rust, there was 
further damage over considerable 
areas by the wheat scab, and from an 
excess of moisture. . 

Except in the southern part of the 
spring wheat belt, comparatively little 
threshing was accomplished prior to 
September 1, but the correspondents 
presented returns of threshing so far 
as they were available and the aver- 
age of these preliminary operations 
is 14.6 bushels. This is a yield, if 
later returns shall show as well, rather 
higher than the figures of condition 
during the season would have indi- 
cated. In the larger part of the north- 
west the crop was planted early and 
secured a rather better stand than 
usual. The growth of straw was strong 
and but for the rust and scab referred 
to, the yield would have been very 
close to record-breaking. 

Threshing returns to date are in- 
sufficient in volume to warrant a defi- 
nite estimate of the result, but, if the 
preliminary returns above quoted 
should be sustained by final opera- 
tions, it would result in a spring wheat 
crop of about 300,000,000 bushels, of 
which 200,0000,000 may be credited to 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas. 

GOOD OUTTURN OF WINTER WHEAT. 

Returns as to winter wheat thresh- 
ing during the month of August fully 
confirm the preliminary figures of 
threshing presented a month ago, in a 
few states showing even slightly bet- 
ter. These figures appear to fully war- 
rant the suggestion made last month 
that the winter wheat crop would 
reach 440,000,000 bushels. American 
Agriculturist makes but one definite 
estimate of the wheat crop each year 
and that after threshing returns are 
available. This estimate will be pre- 
sented next month as usual, but it is 
safe to say that present indications 
favor a total wheat crop this year of 
not less than 740,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
reported condition of spring wheat at 
the time of harvest by states, together 
with preliminary return of threshing 
results up to September 1: 

SPRING WHEAT RETURNS, SEPT 1. 

Condition Yield Condition Yield 
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A Good Corn Crop Practically Assured. 
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The consolidation of local 
from American Agriculturist’s corps 
of county correspondents makes the 
average condition of the corn crop on 
September 1 88.7. The condition re- 
ported on August 1 was 88.6. An ex- 
amination of the detailed figures which 
are presented below, showing condi- 
tion by states, will indicate that there 
has been a material improvement in 
the corn prospect in the Ohio valley 
and in portions of the northwest dur- 


ing August. The gain in this section, 
however, is offset by a decline in the 
condition in a few important districts 

With the exception of the districts 
showing this decline, where the loss of 
condition is largely due to some lack 
of. rainfall in comparatively small 
areas, the past month was highly fa- 
vorable to the development of the 
crop. Temperature range not far from 
normal, and generally sufficient mois- 
ture without any damaging excess, so 
that to a considerable extent the late- 
ness of the crop, which has been pre- 
viously a factor in reducing the aver- 
age condition, was overcome. 

The corn crop this year is marked 
by decided extremes of prospect. At 
different points in the same state, and 
indeed in the same county, the outlook 
ranges from one abnormally good 
down to a rather inferior prospect. 
Where the prospect is not satisfac- 
tory, it is mainly due to the fact that 
the crop is late, the result of late 
planting and an unsatisfactory season 
for early growth. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of corn, as reported by the 
states on September 1 this year, with 
figures of last year presented for com- 
parison: 

CONDITION 

1905 
nm XY, 84 
Pa, 92 
Tex, 92 
Ark, 86 
Tenn, 80 
W Va, 95 
Ky, 100 

90 


81 


OF CORN SEPTEMBER 1. 
1904 1905 1904 
78 92 88 
88 92 72 
92 83 68 
95 90 80 
8&7 83 70 
95 86 73 
85 95 94 
74 92 85 
73 95 90 
94 75 84 90 
93 82 85 90 
Wis, 82 72 — 
Minn, 8&4 80 Av’g, 88.7 82.7 

In a season such as this, where th? 
condition of corn is somewhat dis- 
counted on account of the supposed 
lateness of growth, it is always safe 
to assume that the rate of yield, when 
finally determined, will be heavier 
than the figures of condition through- 
out the season have indicated. Over 
a considerable part of the corn belt, 
the crop is already made, and every 
day now sees an increasing percen- 
tage fully matured. It is still too ear- 
ly to indulge in a definite estimate of 
production, but it is safe to say that 
a very moderate expectation this year 
would call for a crop of more than 
2,500,000,000 bushels. 


—__ 
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The Cranberry Harvest is now well 
under way; in some sections is winding 
up. General advices from Wisconsin 
indicate that weather conditions for 
the most part were propitious, but for 
the past two weeks growers have been 
nervous over the possibility of frost. 
Recently a hailstorm caused some loss 
to Cape Cod cranberry raisers. There 
and in New Jersey the past fortnight 
has witnessed activity in harvesting. 
Early blacks are now being marketed 
in a limited way in the east, bringing 
$6@7.50 per barrel or $2@2.50 per 
crate at New York. Next week Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will give full details 
of cranberry harvest returns. 


Perfect Manure Spreader—This calls 
for an exceptional machine; one with 
no gearing, power supplied by sprocket 
and chain, possessing great durability, 
light draft and economical in use. All 
these points and more are embraced in 
the American manure spreaders, man- 
ufactured by the American Harrow 
company of Detroit, Mich. Their ma- 
chines are of first-class material and 
workmanship and embody all the lat- 
est improvements. Write the firm for 
hand-book on manure spreading. It 
will be sent free if you mention this 
paper. 


I am delighted with the “old re- 
liabie’’ American Agriculturist. It is 
one of the best papers that has ever 
come to me. I have taken many pa- 
pers, but this is certainly the best.— 
[N. B. Keins, Somerset County, Pa. 











Colony House with Muslin Canopy. 


Colony houses are an essential feg- 

ture on all chicken farms, and in a 

large. inclosure 

where there are q 

great number of 

‘fowls, thera 

should be a gen- 

erous number of 

shelters, retreats 

from both sun and 

rain. Boxes, bar- 

rels and loose 

boards can be em- 

ployed for shel- 

ters, but the enterprising farmer and 

chicken raiser will make a serviceable 

and lasting house that can be used 

from season to season. The illustration 

suggests a good colony house with a 

muslin canopy which for comfort far 
exceeds that of a wooden shed. 

The house proper is made of wood. 
It is 36 inches long, 18 inches deep, 
15 inches high at the back and 20 
inches high at the front. Two up- 
rights are nailed at the front to ex- 
tend 1 foot above the roof of the 
house, a crosspiece is nailed to the 
top of these to support the awning, 
and within the house a perch is nailed 
fast. A piece of unbleached muslin 
or trilled sail cloth one yard wide and 
two yards long is drawn over the 


CANOPY COLONY HOUSE, 
ridgepole and held down at the back 
with stout cords and stakes. In front 
of the house two stakes are driven 
in the ground and a ridgepole nailed 
across them 2 feet above the ground. 
‘rhe muslin is drawn over this and 
the ends held down with cords and 
stakes. Under thfs canopy a perch 
is unmade from two stakes and a ridge- 
pole. The wood can be obtained at 
a lumber yard in the form of scant- 
ling and sawed to the proper length. 
The lower part of the stakes should 
be pointed, so they can be easily driven 
into the ground. 

If screws are used for the joint, the 
unions will not need knocking apart 
when the house is moved, the joint 
will be flexible and one side can be 
pulled up at a time without breaking 
the wood. There should be 2 or 3 
inches of wood beyond the screw to 
insure it against splitting, as shown 
at Fig 1. Oiled muslin will last much 
longer than plain, and a quart of oil 
(boiled linseed), will coat six or eight 
canopies, making them water and rot 
proof. 

nd 
Heavy Turkeys for Thanksgiving. 
MRS CHARLES JONES, LEE COUNTY, ILL. 

From August 1 until November 1. 
the little work in the turkey yard con- 
sists in seeing that the birds come 
home every night. If left to do 4s 
they please and stay out one night, 
they are likely to get to be regular 
tramps, and after a few weeks miy 
have wandered several miles. After 
they are turned on the range, I never 
let my turkeys stay away from their 
chosen roosting place a single night. 
People have come for miles away ate 
in the fall hunting turkeys that nad 
strayed away a month or two before. 
It is very much like hunting a needle 
in a hay stack. 

It is not advisable to raise too large 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED FOWLS 


The strength of Rhode Island. Reds 
Rogers 
They 
‘rapidly and maturing into healthy, 
pullets hatched fairly 
through November and December is the 


f 5 writes Annie L. 


btless' that will come in time. 


points, 


( 

‘ 

f re and feeding, 
\ ber 1. The hen that will lay 
} most of us want, 

mike money. 

( is well as name. 
I n-red, 


h a good,under color of red that goes to the skin. 
types shown in accompanying engraving. 

mb and number of tail feathers are 
iF will probably feel above posing as champion egg machines, 


1 favor, 


} 


flocks on a farm, Large turkey breed- 
ers haye flocks mated up on different 


farms, and when they want them for 
filliig orders, they get much better 
price than can be secured in the 
market. This makes a profit for the 
breeder and raiser. Turkeys do poor- 
ly on a grain diet in the early months 
of their lives. I have had a great deal 
of trouble to keep corn away from 
them and keep them out on the range 
] ummer. We have a large drove 
of Ss which must have some corn. 
sy excessive rain has kept the tur- 
keys close around the building where 
they pick up corn. Two young tur- 


keys were lost because they ate too 
much corn, The rainy season has also 
kept the grasshopper crop back and 
Only small grasshoppers have put in 
al appearance, when usually the in- 
ts are big and fat and enough for 
turkeys to have breakfast in an 
hour or two. 

The largest and heaviest turkeys I 


~ 


ever raised were finished off as fol- 
lows: About the last of October, or 

very cold nights came on, I shelled 
new corn, placing some of this 
i a kettle, boiling it from morn- 
ing until noon. It would be nearly 


cold in the evening at the evening 
ineal time. The birds would be fed 
all they would eat just before they 
went to roost. This boiling made the 
corn easy to digest and there was no 


and the hen themost of us 
If fine birds of this breed are desired, 
The cockerels will 
and though the pullets are lighter, they must have a like color 


has not been sacrificed to gain 
of eastern Massachusetts, though 
are strong, sturdy chicks, devel- 
early laying pullets. With prop- 
early will begin laying by No- 


must have if we would 
they must be red in 
show wings of a rich, deep 
Single combs are most 
When the size of the 
fixed fast and hard, the Rhode Island 


danger of feeding cooked corn. I al- 
ways keep grit and good clean water 
where the birds can get it. At the 
price turkeys have sold for the last 
few years, a pound or two added to 
their weight makes quite an item in 
the value of a large flock of turkeys. 
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Prevention of Poultry Diseases— 
Among poultrymen the idea is steadily 
gaining ground that success in doctor- 
ing fowls for disease is a very serious 
misfortune, because it prompts the 
poultryman to adopt a wrong basis 
and a®bad footing to work upon. Hav- 
ing once succeeded he acquires the 
habit of fussing and drugging with the 
inevitable result that the birds con- 


tract the habit of getting sick. In gen- 
eral the measure of success in this 
direction will be the exact measure 


of misfortune; for it means increased 
numbers of sick fowls. On the other 
hand, leading poultrymen everywhere 
agree with the prominent physicians 
that prevention is the one universal, 
practical basis. They therefore strive 
to keep their birds in perfect health 
by every reasonable and _ practical 
precaution with respect to sanita- 
tion, ventilation, exercise, light, shade, 
food, water, etc, and to management 
in general. They reason that healthy 


hens are happy hens and only such 
are profitable to keep. 


| 








Manures and Fertilizers. 


Mixing Hen Manure for Fertilizer. 
PROF WILLIAM FREAR, PA AGRI COL. 








What is the best and most econom- 
ical way of preserving hen manure? 
I want to mix it with something for 


future use.—[H. G. Stern, Lancaster 
County, Pa. 
Hen manure while very fresh is 


sticky and therefore difficult to dis- 
tribute in any way through the soil, 
except in a liquid preparation. The 
cost of handling and distributing the 
latter often makes its use impracti- 
cable. When hen manure is dried, 
even though slowly, it loses much of 
its nitrogén, according to the obser- 
vations of the Maine experiment sta- 
tion more than half. The dried ma- 
nure is also lumpy and hard to dis- 
tribute. Two other methods of treat- 
ment are open. First, to mix the fresh 
manure with driers and preservatives. 
The only experiments with reference 
to the effects of the several materials of 
this class are those reported in bulle- 
tin 98 of the Maine station, where the 
mechanical and preservative effects 
were studied of sawdust, land plaster, 
kainit and acid phosphate, and also 
of the three materials last named in 
admixture with sawdust. 

As to mechanical condition, the re- 
port shows that the preparation with 
land plaster, alone or with sawdust, 
was hard and lumpy; that with kainit 
and acid phosphate alone soft and 
sticky; but where sawdust was used 
in addition to the two preservatives 
last named, the mechanical condition 
was good, although the sawdust alone 
Gid not form an entirely satisfactory 
preparation. The preservative effects 
of phosphate and kainit were supe- 
rior to those of land plaster and saw- 
Gust. The use of acid phosphate not 
only leads to the greatest saving in 
nitrogen, but leads to a mixture whose 
proportions of phosphoric acid corre- 
spond more nearly than the others 
with the fertilizer needs of the aver- 
age soil. 

Mixtures of this kind are especially 
valuable for use as starters applied 
in small quantities at the time of 
seeding, particularly in the case of 
Indian corn. The other method of 
utilizing hen manure in the fresh 
state, is that of composting it with 


[7] 


vegetable materials that do not of 
themselves readily undergo a satis- 
factory fermentation. For this pur- 
pose the solubility and the high nitro- 
gen content of hen manure especially 
adapt it. If the conditions of labor 
permit the use of composts, I have 
little doubt that the hen manure can 
most satisfactorily be utilized in this 
way. 
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Handy Wagon for Fall Work—At no 
time is the great usefulness of a low 
platform wagon more appreciated than 
during the fall months. It is by far 
the most convenient for hauling ensil- 
age, gathering snapped or husked 
corn, or bringing in bound bundles or 
shocks. For the corn grower the low- 
down wagon is the greatest boon. 
There are, however, a hundred other 
purposes for which it can be con- 
veniently used. Think of the hard 
labor and heavy lifting saved in haul- 
ing stones from the field, or loading 
and distributing manure on your farm. 
One of the best low-down wagons is 
the Electric, which has been adver- 
tised in this paper for years. It is 
made by the Electric Wheel Co, “Box 
S86, Quincy, Ill, who have supplied 
hundreds of our readers with wagons 
to their great satisfaction. Every 
farmer should write this factory and 
get one of the new books on the Elec- 
tric handy wagon. It is chuck full 
of interesting matter and nicely illus- 
trated. It is something that every 
farmer can get without cost by men- 
tioning this paper. 








Kill the Roosters—Unless a farmer 
has a fine bird that is worth using an- 
other year, there is no reason why 
every rooster should not be killed now. 
Their day of usefulness is past, and 
they may as well go into the pot now 
as after they have eaten more of the 
garden stuff. Everybody is prone to 
postpone execution months after the 
right time The hens are not led into 
so much mischief when the old fellows 
are gone. The cockerels must be kept 
till they are large enough to go to 
market, late in the fall.—[Alson Secor. 

Cough—H. L., Kentucky, has. a 
mare that coughs when she eats hay. 
Give one tablespoonful Fowler’s so- 
lution of arsenic at a dose twice a 
day in bran mash and continue it for 
a month or more if needed. 








Government, 


leading poultry plants in America—roofed with Paroid. 
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ROOF WITH PAROID—«r veel 


The best roofing and siding in the world. Used by leading farmers, railroad companies and U. S. 


Above illustration shows the Rankin Duck Farm, South Easton, Mass., one of the 


It keeps buildings of all kinds warm ahd 


dry. Slate color—contains no tar—resists fire, water, heat, cold, sparks, cinders, frost and gases. 


Any one can lay it. Does*not crack nor run. 


and see for yourself. Don’t take an imitation. For two tc 
Send for Free Sample stamps we'll send book of Poultry House Plans. 
Established 1817. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Originators of Free Roofing Kit tp every roll. East Walzole, Mass., Chicago, Ill, 











Dietz Lanterns 


Before you buy, post up alittle on lanterns, 
Our free catalogue will help you. When 
you have made your choice, your dealer 
will.supply you. If not, we will. If you 
know the 


Dietz Cold Blast Lantern 


you will have no other kind. Handy, easy 
filling, long burning, safe, clean. Burnsa 
strong, steady* flame, the result of using 
pure fresh air, Another great big reason 
is the 


Clear White Light of the 


DIETZ. 


You get the whole story in the catalogue. 





Ask for it. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY. 


Established 1810, 














16 inch Ensilage $9495 
Cutter oe aI 


The knives are 









downward cut. 
The cutting bar is made 
from the finest solid razor 

steel, is reversible so four |\J 
used before 


> 
THE FEED ly expansion aie there is 


always an even tension on the fodder whether you feed 
heavy or light; length of cut can be varied from x to 


144 of an inch 

OUR SA AFET fly wheel makes the machine safe 
atalltimes. The frame is made of 

hard wood—all material best that can be had. Machine 

is heavy, strong and su 


tantial. 
CAPACITY Srs"Seris ‘Seaet3%s Pig ROU? 
SHREDDER HEAD, wen tiat is iotercnanges 
@ with cutter head, making a shredder or cutter 
—- carrier any length. We make a complete tine of 


cutters + shredders for hand or power. 
CUT THIS AD OUT and mail to us and we will send 
you our imp 


Marvin Smith Co. 55 N. Jetierson St. Chicago, 








See OUR GUARANTEE of . 
ADVERTISERS: on Editorial Page. 
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Harvesting the Bean Crop. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Formerly beans were pulied by 
hand, but now the work is done almost 
exclusively by machinery in the main 
districts. The bean harvester or cut- 
ter, shown here, is a two-wheeled 
machine, having two long steel blades, 
so adjusted that as the machine passes 
over the ground they*sweep along just 
at or below the surface and cut the 
bean stalks or pull them up. The 
blades are set obliquely, sloping back- 


~ Eon t 
BEAN HARVESTER. 
ward toward one another and left 
in a single row. Soon after the beans 
are pulled, men pass along with forks, 
throwing them into small bunches. 

After drying, perhaps for one day, 
the bunches are turned and so moved 
that three rows, as left by the puller, 
are made into one, leaving space be- 
tween the rows to drive through with 
a wagon. If drying weather prevails, 
they will become fit for drawing and 
storing in the barns without further 
turning, but if the weather is unfavor- 
able, the bunches must be frequently 
turned, to prevent the beans in those 
pods resting on the ground from be- 
coming damaged. 

Wet weather does not injure the 
crop seriously, provided the beans are 
not allowed to rest on the wet ground 
long at a time, but the frequent turn- 
ing necessary to prevent them from 
injury involves considerable labor. 
When dried they are stored in barns 
like hay and may be threshed at con- 
venience. The threshing is done by 
specially. constructed machines, muciz 
like the ordinary grain thresher. Some 
growers prefer to thresh with the old- 
fashioned flail, claiming that the sav- 
ing in beans that otherwise would be 
split, compensates for the slower work. 


—__—~—.—____ 


The Paper an Aid in Marketing. 


W. S. SOPHIA, SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA. 


[With this article Mr Sophia won a prize in our 
contest on Successful marketing of farm produce.) 


My experience in marketing farm 
produce has shown me, in brief, that 
success is best obtained through 
watching the columns of the good old 
American Agriculturist. Its teachings, 
if heeded, will bear great fruit. The 
produce of my small farm consists of 
milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables. The 
milk is sent to the co-operative cream- 
ery. The cream is also taken by the 
company. Skim milk is returned to 
the farm, mixed with meal and mid- 


HORTICULTURE 


dlings and fed to the hens. Thus it 
enhances in value. 

My eggs are gathered every day and 
carefully handled; kept where they 
will not be too cold in winter nor too 
warm in summer. Next are thorough- 
ly cleaned, nicely crated. and sold 
while fresh, to a city merchant at the 
highest market price. Not an egg 
was lost last year by either breakage 
or decay, although I shipped 2544 
dozen. 

My fall apples were gathered as 
fast as they matured, assorted, packed 
in boxes or barrels and sent to the 
commission merchant. Tomatoes were 
sold at home and from the wagon. 
String beans and peas were picked 
every two or three days during the 
season, washed and shipped on com- 
mission. 

Commenced picking sweet corn as 
late in the day as possible, or early 
in the morning, so that it will be fresh 
for shipment. It will remain longer 
without heating in boxes than it will 
in barrels. I saw in the columns of 
this paper last year that cabbage was 
a short crop and therefore would be 
higher. I sold in the fall just enough 
to supply regular customers. 


A FARMER’S TIME WORTH MONEY. 


How to procure good help on the 
farm is a great question for the farm- 
er. Any good teamster can haul pro- 
duce to the station, but it takes a 
person with honor and ability to dis- 
pose of a load in the towns or cities, 
so as to yield a fair profit to the grow- 
er. Here is an individual question for 
us to solve: 

Where is our time worth the most, 
on the wagon or on the farm? By 
staying at home and _ shipping it 
gives us more time for watching the 
market. Thus not only learning where 
to market, but when to market, two 
questions of vital importance. One 
city may be short in some particular 
product that we can profit by sup- 
plying it, another in something else, 
and so on. By taking a good, reliable 
paper we can keep in touch with the 
different markets. 

Another factor is to always give 
good weight and measure. Nothing 
makes the purchaser happier than to 
see his basket well filled. Send no 
worthless produce to market. Snaggy 
fruit, stale vegetables and the like 
treat as a by-product. Feed to the poul- 
try and cows. Oftentimes when pota- 
toes are scarce and high, I cull out 
the small ones and ship them marked 
as small stock. They generally sell 
for half price, thereby making more 
than if I had fed them. The remain- 
der will sell for an advanced price. 

When possible I give each package 
that is sent to market my own per- 
sonal attention. For the past 40 years 
I have dealt with each and every indi- 
vidual in such.a way that I am ever 
glad to meet them and they to meet 
me. I look upon the commission man 
as a great help to the farmer. . In 
regard to the mistakes during the past 





[By general request the time is hereby extended to the first week in Octoner for mailing this 
coupon to American Agriculturist, New York City, with one or more signatures. Copy or cut out 
and paste on more paper to accommodate the names. ] 





seed grain. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR GRAIN GROWERS 


To American Agiiculturist, New York City: 

We, the undersigned, wish to increase our profits from grain by fol- 
lowing the plan of your cereal expert, Prof Thomas Shaw, in selecting 
If American Agriculturist will organize this plan so that the 
average farmer can follow it on his own farm without extra cash out- 
lay, we will try to practice it with one or more of the crops below named. 
We make this statement to encourage American Agriculturist to go ahead 
in its effort of increasing the farmer’s profit, and hope the response 
will warrant you, Mr Editor, in carrying out your plan. 
hereto do not bind us to any expense whatever. 


Our signatures 





Name 
(Write distinctly to avoid mistakes) 


Postoffice 


- 
| Number of acres usu 


ally 
grown or raised in 1905 
State by each signer 








culturist, New 


Copy or cut out, paste on more paper t all the signatur2s 
(Copy can Agri You City, before October 9, an 


| Wheat | Corn | Oats 


ossible and mail to Ameri- 





earlier if possible.) 


year, ' think my not securing the ex- 
tension of my telephone to the city 
was a glaring one. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Insects in Mills—J. M. E., Missouri, 


Cc. E. P., New York, and others: There 
is little occasion to doubt but the pest 
in your mill is the Mediterranean flour 
moth. This is one of the most serious 
insect scourges that has ever gotten 
entrance in this country and in many 
instances it has become so numerous 
as to stop the steam-driven shafts in 
mills. The young of these moths get 
into the spouts of elevators, spinning 
silken threads wherever they go. Flour 
accumulates on this thread causing 
the matted mass which eventually 
chokes and stops the machinery. This 
insect can be controlled by fumigating 
the mill with hydrocyanic acid gas. 
Complete details about making, hand- 
ling and applying this gas in mills and 
other enclosures are given in Prof 
Johnson’s book entitled Fumigation 
Methods, which will be sent from this 
office, postpaid, for $1. Millers and 
others who have insects can address 
us in perfect confidence that their 
names will not be mentioned, if they 
wish information along. this line. 
Specimens of the insects should be 
sent for identification. No names will 
be mentioned. 





Groups of Poultry Breeders—L. W.° 


S., Ohio: Poultry breeders are 
either fanciers who breed for show 
purposes or are business poultrymen. 
These latter are often termed utility 
breeders because their birds are bred 
for egg-laying or meat producing, the 
term being applied more to the form- 
er quality. These breeders advertise 
more in the farm papers than in the 
poultrymen’s magazines and the fan- 
ciers more in the latter than in the 
former. It is usually inadvisable for 
a patron in need of utility birds to 
purchase birds or eggs of a fancier 
and still more for one desiring show 
birds to patronize a utility breeder. 
Fach business is legitimate and dis- 
tinct from the other and must be so 
recognized to avoid disappointment. 


Valuable Cannery Refuse—R. M. L., 
New Jersey: Refuse from a tomato 
factory analyzed at the New Jersey 
experiment station some years ago, 
showed the material to contain (as 
taken from the factory): Nitrogen, 
.42%; phosphoric acid, .11%; potash, 
.18%. The content of nitrogen is quite 
as high as that contained in ordinary 
yard manure, though the mineral con- 
stituents are very much lower. I 
should regard a ton as about half as 
good from the fertilizer standpoint as 
a ton of manure, though. much less 
valuable as a soil amendment. We 
have made. no analyses of sweet po- 
tato waste, but it should not differ 
materially in composition from the 
sweet potato itself, which contains: 
Nitrogen, .18%; phosphoric acid, .10%; 
potash, .51%. Thus making the ma- 
terial probably quite as valuable as 
tomato pomace.—[Dr C. B. Voorhees, 
Director New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Poultry Terms—M. B. S§., 
York: Poultry are designated 


New 
as 


“standard-bred” when bred more for 


show points than utility. The term 
“utility strain’? refers to the business 
qualities of the family, or branch of 
a breed, especially to the ability of 
the females to make big records as 
layers. This is secured by careful se- 
lection of eggs from the best laying 
members of the flock. A bird is said 
to be “pure-bred” when its pedigree is 
unquestioned, but it has been reared 
less for show than for business as a 
meat or egg producer. “Half-bred” 
or “‘cross-bred” birds are the result of 
mating a rooster of ‘one pure or 
standard-bred breed with hens of an- 
other. “Scrubs” or “mongrels”’ are 
just chickens of any and every mix- 
ture without claim to breeding of any 
kind. They are least profitable of all 
to keep. 





City’s Rights to Water—B. Bro’s, 
New York: A city has such rights to 
take water as are conferred by. the 
act of the legislature relating to the 
matter. Generally the bill provides 
for taking land by condemnation pro- 
ceedings, 


Fall Sown Sweet Peas for Early Bloom, 


Lovers of sweet peas often secure 
succession of crops by making the ear. 
liest sowing in autumn. A _  well- 
drained, rather heavy soil is most sat- 
isfactory, but the soil one has wil] 
give good results. During October a 
trench 3 or 4 inches deep is laid off 
on well-prepared ground, the seeds 
dropped at intervals of an inch and 
covered about an inch deep, the sides 
of the trench being given a wide angle 
so that the trench seems scarcely more 
than a slight depression. 

Whether the young plants appear or 
not. during the autumn no alarm need 
be felt for a good mulch of marsh hay 
or loose straw, free from weed seed 
will prevent heaving of the soil, due 
to frost action. The plants are hardy, 
at least under such protection. 

In the spring, as frost leaves the 
ground, the mulch is removed and the 
surface raked to form a loose inch of 
soil. When the plants are 4 inches 
tall, some soil is drawn up to their 
bases and this is again done two or 
three weeks later, so there will be a 
slight ridge of soil instead of a trench. 
The usual method of traveling with 
wire or brush is practiced. 

In order to have a succession of 
flowers a second sowing is made at the 
earliest possible moment after frost is 
out of the ground, for a still longer 
succession a third, if such is desired, 
two weeks later. But asa rule the last 
sowing is put in too late, for the sweet 
pea likes a cool season in which to 
start. By keeping the blossoms picked 
off and thus preventing the formation 
of pods, the blooming period can be 
considerably extended and thus the 
two sowings furnish an ample supply 
of blossoms. 

Shrubbery on the Farm—tThere is an 
increase in the ornamental side ef hor- 
ticulture. This is commendable for 
well tilled fields and well filled garners 
do not alone betoken progress. It is 
well to have an abundance of the use- 
ful, but as we progress we want to 
cultivate the beautiful as well. Every 
yard and lawn should have an assort- 
ment of shrubbery and flowers to serve 
as a companion picture to the fruit 
and vegetable gardens. The absence of 
fruit and flowers on the farm cannot 
but suggest a life of exile to the young 
and human nature revolts against such 
banishment. Let the farmers’ sons 
and daughters live up to their oppor- 
tunities and the brighter and better 
portion will become attached to coun- 
try life.—[H. C. S. 


Chronic Cough—c. A. S., Delaware, 
has a horse that has had a cough 
since last winter. The horse keeps 
thin in flesh. Boil one teacup of flax- 
sced into a pulp with water and while 
hot pour it into half a pail of bran 
and make a mash of it. Give a mash 
of this kind once a day and continue 
it for a month or more if needed. 
Put one of the following powders in 
it. Mix six ounces each of nitrate of 
potassium and sulphate of iron, di- 
vide into 36 doses. Repeat the above 
quantity if needed. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A Paper Proposal is the title of 2 


clever little love story published by 
the Lackawanna Railroad solely on 
its merits as a bright piece of 
fiction. It is contained in a_beauti- 
fully illustrated book of 128 pages 
which describes some of the attractive 
vacation places along the lines of that 
road. The book may be had by send- 
ing 10 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
City. 











A New Timely Book. 





(HE CHRYSANTHEMUM. Its culture for 
professional growers and amateurs. 


A practical treatise on its propaga- 
tion, cultivation, training, raising for 
exhibition and market, hybridizing, 
origin and history. By Arthur Her- 
rington. Handsomely _ illustrated. 
168 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. 
Price 50 cents. Orange Judd com- 
New York. 


pany, 


al 
Tt 


ugh centuries in cultivation the 
in its season, is one 


chrysanthemum, 
of the most popular flowers to-day, 
coming, as it does, in all the resplen- 
dency of its gorgeous colorings, in the 
waving autumn days and terminating 
the floral procession of the year. Much 
of present day popularity of 
the chrysanthemum can be attributed 
to high degree of perfection to 
wh the fiower has been brought, 
and exhibited, by the gardener. In 
this volume the author provides in- 
struction and information as to how 
the large fiowers are obtained. Mr 
Herrington is a practical gardener, a 
most successful exhibitor and freely 
gives to the reader the experience 
which has put him in the forefront of 
cultivators of the “Queen of Autumn.” 
The book is the most complete and 
comprehensive work on the cultivation 
of chrysanthemum that has yet 
bet published in America. Its scope 
and character may be cleared from the 
list of contents which comprises chap- 
ter yn culture for exhibition; com- 
posts, planting, benches, boxes or pots, 
general cultural details, crown and ter- 
minal buds, feeding, its obect and ap- 
plication, care of the buds, exhibition 
and judging, specimen plants, chrys- 
anthemum plants in 6-inch pots, com- 
m ial culture, raising from seed and 
hy dizing, sports, hardy chrysanthe- 
mum, chrysanthemums for the south 


and west, chrysanthemums in Austra- 
sect pests and diseases, classifica- 
tion and selection of varieties for spe- 
cial purposes, and history of the chrys- 


anthnemum 


Much of the success in obtaining 
superior flowers of the chrysantemum 
is due to a thorough knowledge of the 
work of what is called in garden 
phraseology ‘taking the bud,’’ which 
re vy means leaving a certain bud to 
be developed on the plant. On this 
the author furnishes very full and ex- 


plicit information,- 


marks with several pictures, showing 


how and in what manner the opératioa 
is performed. Particularly valuable 
also is the chapter on feeding chrysan- 
themums. The author has called to 
his aid several expert chrysanthemum 
growers who provide chapters on the 


phases of chrysanthemum culture in 
which they have excelled, thus adding 
considerably to the value of the vol- 
ume. Many of the best varieties of 
to-day grown in America and in Eng- 
land had their origin in Australia, and 
a prominent grower, resident in that 
country, furnishes a very interesting 
chapter on the methods of cultivation 
adopted there. Several lists of varie- 
ties, for special purposes, are also 
given. 

All in all, the book is one that will 
be welcomed, both by the professional 


and amateur growers of chrysanthe- 
mums, for the lucid, comprehensive as 
well as the practical character of the 
contents, which, if strictly followed, 


cannot fail to bring about the desired 
results, namely, the obtaining of large 
chrysanthemum flowers in the green- 
house, and a profusion of bloom in the 
garden. 





For some time I have been taking 
and reading four of the best agricul- 
tural papers in this country, but I 
a American Agricylturist stands at 

> head of the list. It is certainly the 
pom instructive and valuable agricul- 
tural paper that comes to our home. It 
is worth more to me than the other 
three put together._[E. G. Grinnell, 
Genesee County, N Y. 
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and calls a spade a spade. «<T have written 
without mitts,” says Mr. Smith. 


LIBRARY CORNER 


On Monday, October 2 Next 


the price of THE LapiEs’ HoME Journal will 
be raised to $1.25 per year. 
subscription for one year (but for no longer 
period) will be accepted at the present price of 


One Dollar ($1.00). 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith in 
an Entirely New Departure 


A series of powerful stories, in which Mr. 
Smith fearlessly puts his finger on some 
of the social dangers of the day that 
threaten our girls, women and young men, 





Until that date a 


Send a dollar now— 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal Enlarged— 


improved very materially—new departments—new covers in four 
colors—it’s a new JOURNAL this year. 
after October 1 we must ask more. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

































Monareh 
Hydraulic 
PRESS 


CIDER, WINE 
etc. Grea 


=A best results with Toast wer. Steel team, 
Great strength and durability. Safety 
Sorte pe prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac- 
ities. pad egiena 


8. Farquhar 4 s. 
Satttes Thresher 












Features This Year. 
vy, pertable and traction. 


Bol Ines, Saw 
"Kok f yoy 














Roomi?. 89 Cortiand? St., Son City. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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PRESS HAY 


Profitably for yourself and your notenhese 
with the Double Stroke, Ful © Circle 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


One and we horse sizes. Large =— 
le in construction. 


Half the ve Weight, Half the 
of others of same capacity. Bales all kinds of 
hay and straw. Send for catalogue. 


Harder Mfg. Co.,Box 15, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
seme emer 








75c per 100-—-$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 





TREE PROTECTORS 





BUY-—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Fectory. SAVE 50c a 

All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In ase 63 YEARS, 
Batisfaction Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, WN. ¥. 





HAY PRESSES 
THE HENDRICKS. 


You have heard of them before:of course you 
have. Everybody says 
they're sohandyand you 
ean run the.n with such 
, a light horse. Say: we 
have something elpe we 
want to tell you and if 





ou'll let usknow where 
yea are we will send 
you our Free 


D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, 5. ¥. 























































FIELD AND DAIRY 
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flow of milk. 
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“A cow must receive an abundant supply of feed 
at all times if we expect her to pr ce a large 
Spasmodic spurts of feeding 
count for naught—it is the evenly sustained 


se Ids ae P records,” — Hoard’s 
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ELMCO FEEDS 


Are superior in quality to other 
Mill Feed (see analysis) and a 
full supply should be kept on. hand 
always. Use them regularly, sys- 
tematically, and you will receive 
abundant returns from your cows 


LISTMAN MILL CO,, 
LA CROSSE, WIS, 



























































and stock. Your pasturage varies F 
| with the seasons, but 4 
ARE UNIFORMLY DEPENDABLE | 
‘ ‘ =—S—4 
Sold direct to consumer's in carlots = 
and shipped only in uniform SS 

weight packages 
For Samples, Analysi d Prices delivered : 
to your salad sintion aa 
—write— 















DOES IT EASILY, TOO! 


If you keep cows, you want to get all the cream, for that means the 
most profit; and it’s economy to get it the easiest way with the least work 


and bother. The improved 


U. S. Cream Separator 
Which Holds World’s Record for Close Skimming 


provides not only the most profitable, but the easiest and least expen- 
sive way to handle your milk. 


Berner, Mz., January 11, 1905. 


“I know that the U. S. Cream Separator stands ahead of anything else 
for clean skimming and I can make more butter with that than any 
Otner way and it turns easy. I run it and the children run it. 


“MRS. E. E. CHASE.” 


Send for booklet No. 378-a, illustrated in colors, 
explaining in detail about the durable and simple 
construction of the U. S., and showing plainly why it 


Gets the Most Cream 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


18 Distributing Warehouses throughout the United States and Canada 








416, 








carries vegetables, manure, feed, etc. You load and start; it 
runs to end of line, dumps and returns automatically. Box wood 
or steel, water tight. Hundreds of dairymen are using it, Guar- 


anteed to work 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. You s 


perfectly and to do aeny as represented. 


ould investigate. 


' Catalogue and details free, . 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co-, 10 Monroe St. Waterloo, Wis. 
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No More Blind Horses iror0 "picts Opthatmia, 


sore eyes, BARRY CO., lows City. lows, have sure cure. 





Safe and reliable 


Pratts Peerless Hoof Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 








How a Hand Separator Paid for Itself, 





[The following interesting article by 
c. I. Hunt of Livingston county, N Y, 
was one of the prize winners in our 
recent hand separator contest. ] 

When I kcught my farm in 1893, 
after ten years of city life, I was de- 
termined to do one of two things: 
1, keep sheep as my father had done 
with good success, or 2, start a dairy 
with the best cows I could buy. The 
first year or so was spent getting the 
lay of the land and to know which 
branch would bring in the most clear 
profit. The question was really settled 
for me by a Jersey breeder offering 
me some nice young stock at a bar- 
gain, which I could not refuse. We 
were fortunate enough to be near a 
factory, where the Babcock tester was 
used, thus getting the benefit of our 
return milk. We continued to patro- 
nize this factory for four years. 

At the end of the fourth season, we 
found in figuring up that our cows, 
old and young, had averaged $65 per 
head out of the factory; the calf, but- 
ter and milk used and sold would 
bring income to over $80. When this 
was reported the cry went up at once 
from those who had their milk that 
the cheesemaker was favoring Hunt, 
his cows made over $65, while ours 
made only $25 to $35 each, calves in- 
cluded. We'll vote test out and then 
will have some of that $65. At the 
next cheese meeting, the test was 
voted out. At once I laid plans for 
butter making. My first thing to do 
was to get something to cream my 
milk. ‘ Not feeling financially able to 
buy a centrifugal separator, I invested 
$12 in two dilution separators, of suf- 
ficient capacity to hold the milk for 
one milking. Having very cold; clear 
spring water near my cellar, I thought 
we were ready for butter making. 

THE TEST THAT CONVINCED US. 

We worked on the above plan for 
about four months, with apparent suc- 
A friend hearing that we were 
making butter, wanted us to try a sep- 
arator, for which he was agent. Being 
anxious to see one of “those things” 
work, we allowed him to bring one of 
600 pounds capacity and set up for us. 
It was used a few times, and we then 
sent the agent word to take it out of 
the way. We concluded, as we could 
not see cream on top of our diluted 
milk, that we were getting all the 
cream and in a much easier way than 
by turning the crank. After much talk 
without securing our order, the agent 
finally said he would take for his pay 
what the machine would save over the 
dilution method and would go away 
for a month and let us figure it out. 

That set us to thinking. Were we 
losing the price of the machine on 12 
cows? We then made up our minds to 
sift_the question and see for ourselves, 
as we were much pleased with our 
start in butter making. We had se- 
cured a good trade and saved seven 
miles travel every day. Our first effort 
wrs made by thoroughly mixing our 
milk and then dividing by actual 
weight, one-half run through the sep- 
arator, the other put in dilution can. 

The final test, lasting one week, 
showed a gain of 15 cents per 100 
pounds milk in favor of the separator. 
To be sure that no mistake had been 
made, we continued the test for two 
weeks more, with practically the same 
result. The last week of test, we run 
our dilution milk through the separa- 
tor and secured butter enough to 
make 12 cents per 100 pounds of milk, 
or 6 cents per 100 pounds of milk and 
water. With our cows giving over 300 
pounds milk per day, our saving by 
the use of separator was considerable. 
At the end of the month, when the 
agent returned, he had no trouble to 
secure our order and payment for 
machine. 

Our milk is separated twice a day. 
The advantage of fresh, warm, sweet 


cess: 





milk over that which is cold and di. 
luted is well known tw all readers of 
American Agriculturist. Our cream is 
kept in a ten-gallon milk shipping 
can, set in spring of water, with tem. 
perature of about 45 degrees, until we 
wish to ripen it. Much care is taken 
to stir thoroughly every time cream 
is added; also to see that the cream 
is not covered tightly, as a cheesecloth 
cover is put on can in place of tin 
cover. We have now used our separa- 
tor five years, with less than $5 paid 
for repairs, and most of that was 
caused by our own carelessness. We 
have a good private trade. Some of 
our customers have been with us since 
we started. The governor of one of 
the states being a regular customer. I 
might add that by close comparison, 
with cheese dividends, we find our in- 
come is about 25% more than it would 
be, were our milk put in factory where 
test is used and much more than that, 
if it should be put in a factory where 
no test was used. Our cows have since 
made over $100 per year in butter 
alone. We are very glad that we were 
favored by good Jersey cows until 
we were voted out of the 
business. 


cheese 


Where Land Should Be Fall Plowed. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 








This question has been greatly dis- 
cussed. Much effort has been wasted 
in the controversy through overlook- 
ing the differences that obtain between 
soil and climatic conditions, and the 
difference in management growing out 
of these. The agricultural writer who 
has not traveled much is always in 
danger of trying to tie people down 
to the methods of doing. things that 
are proper in his own loeality. He is 
too circumscribed in his vision. 

Lands are plowed in the autumn, 
first because if plowed at that season, 
the work is done when there is more 
time. Second, because it enables the 
farmer to sow grain earlier than this 
could be done in the absence of au- 
tumn plowing. In some localities this 
ordinarily means the difference  be- 
tween success and failure in growing 
a crop. Third, land thus plowed is 
exposed to the ameliorating influences 
of sun, air, frost and rain, which, un- 
der certain conditions aid in making 
a fine seedbed and render fertility 
available. It will be apparent, there- 
fore, that the aim should be to plow 
lands in the autumn to the greatest 
extent possible in localities where the 
injury that follows will be less than 
the good. It will doubtless be safe 
to say that such plowing should be 
Cone, as a rule, in climates where 
the land is locked for any considerable 
time in winter, in all areas where th® 
soil will be benefited physically and 
chemically, and under’ conditions 
where moisture is insufficient to pro- 
duce maximum crops from. spring 
plowed lands. 

LANDS LOCKED WITH FROST. 

Among the evils that result under 
some conditions from autumn. plow- 
ing are, the puddling or running to- 
gether of the soil, the loss of fertility 
through leaching and the loss of soil 
through washing. These evils will be 
minimized just in proportion as the 
land is locked by frost in winter. In 
this condition it cannot run together 
or leach or wash. Hence the almost 
universal aim to plow lands in the 
autumn, where the winters are rela- 
tively long and cold. This means that, 
as a rule, lands should be plowed in 
the autumn in all the Canadian prov- 
inces, and in all the states that bordef 
on Canada. Southward from these 
states some evils follow such autumn 
plowing, and these increase continu- 
ally as the latitude is lowered. 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL BENEFITS. 

Where lands are plowed in autumn 
in cold climates, rains fill the inter- 
stices between the particles of soil. 
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On the approach of winter expansion 
follows when the ground freezes. This 
forces the particles asunder. So po- 
tent is this silent power that it will 
force apart the particles of the most 


stubborn clays are composed, thus 
forming on and near the surface a 
friable seedbed which the roots of 
young plants may readily penetrate 
in their search for food. The only 
hazard incurred, is that of beat- 
ing rains after the frost leaves the 
soil and before the crop is sown. These 
would solidify the soil again. Such 
hazard is always present in winter 
climates of much rainfall. 

The chemical condition is also 


greatly improved. Frost, sun and rain 
not only work in harmony toward im- 
proving the mechanical condition of 
the il, but while they do so, they 
uniock inert fertility and.make it read- 
ily available for the young plants 


when these begin to grow. 
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The Grand Champion Tamworth 





ye ng sow, pictured on American 
Agriculturist’s first cover page, was 
at the St Louis exposition. She was 
br ind exhibited by B. Douglas «& 
So ff Ontario. In a recent letter Mr 
Douglas says: “She was one of our 
choicest young sows that we showed 
in the class of over six months and 
under one year. There was much sharp 
competition in this class, but this an- 
imal was of 3 good type, with a choice 


She was bred by us from 
Her grand- 


red color, 
our best Canadian swine. 
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A PRIZE-WINNING RAMBOUILLET RAM 


LIVE STOCK 


Land Available for Goat Raising. 





In answer to query by Lawrence 
Waring of Virginia, in a general way 
it may be said that all land in the 
United States, except the very low and 
swampy tracts, is suitable for goat 
raising. The feed that goats prefer, 
says George T. Thompson of the Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture, 
is browse, with a small admixture of 
weeds and grass, and therefore those 
tracts of land that are burdened with 
brushwood and briers are specially de- 
sirable. This fact makes it clear that 
in the colder parts of the country it 
would be necessary to provide some 
feed in winter, as nothing but the soft 
twigs remain at that time as browse. 
Goats will eat grass if required to do 
so, and will thrive upon it, but grass 
land is regarded as being so much 
more profitable for hay production, or 
as pasture for cattle and sheep, that 
the placing of goats upon it is not to 
be considered. There are millions of 
acres of land suitable for goat raising 
in the United States. 

If one selects land for raising goats 
for their skins in the cold climates, he 
must remember that he is dealing with 
short-haired animals, and therefore 
he must provide a warm shelter for 
them for winter usé. Where the An- 
gora revels in the dry, cold of a severe 
winter, the common short-haired ani- 
mal would freeze to death. 

The pronounced characteristic of 
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This splendid Rambouillet ram was exhibited at several state fairs 
last fall by Shaw & Boden of Morrow county, O. The animal was shown 
i trong competition at the New York state fair at Syracuse in 1904, 
where he was awarded first prize. He was the champion ram at the head 
of the prize flock. These animals are shown in sharp competition at most 

ir fairs. 

s is the sweepstake boar at the Angora goats for destroying brush- 
Pou-American. She is of a very docile wood, briars, weeds, etc, has been ex- 


ntle nature, so that we could let 
tun out and in. By careful feeding, 
! ing and evening, she developed a 
\ trong, vigorous constitution. We 
{ our swine regularly twice a day 
have a good pasture field for,them 

in [ think a good runway is 

sary for strong, rugged _ stock, 

r for market or show purposes. 

W 1 ready for fattening for market, 
pen our pigs and feed at regular 
indigestion—L. A. H., New 
a2 colt two months old 
red stupid, refused its food and 
in thre edays. The above symp- 

3 resemble indigestion. In such a 
case the treatment would have been 
five two ounces castor oil at a dose, 

| after the physic operated a table- 
onful of the following in one-half 
Pint of cold water at a dose twice a 
(ay: Mix two ounces each of tincture 


Pte gentian and sweet spirits of 
lire, 


York, 


} 
‘ that ap- 


ploited so extensively that many peo- 
ple have received the impression that 
this is a characteristic peculiar to the 
Angora breed. This is not the fact, 
however, for the predilection of goats 
for such diet is common to all breeds 
alike. The question often asked as to 
whether common goats may be em- 
ployed for clearing land as successfully 
as Angoras is answered affirmatively. 
It is nearly always the case that land 
which is brush ridden is rich in qual- 
ity, and when cleared is most excellent 
for naturai grasses or for tillage. To 
clear this land by erdinary methods 
requires an expenditure of _money 
varying from $5 to $40 per acre. If 
goats can do this work just as thor- 
oughly and at no other outlay than 
their own cost and that of a good 
fence and shed, the question arises 
whether it is not more economical to 
employ them than to depend upon the 
laborious process of the grubbing hoe. 





AFFAIRS 


Is Mixed Silage Desirable. ? 


PROF H. W. MUMFORD, ILL EXPER STATION 





Can I put clover, cornstalks, beets, 
carrots, turnips, etc, all cut and 
mixed, into the silo? How long will 
it be before I can use such silage?— 
[J. L. Chute, Ohio. 

I have never known of clover, corn 
stalks, beets, carrots and turnips be- 
ing mixed together and put into a silo. 
My judgment would be that the dan- 
ger would come in not being able to 
get all these materials closely enough 
packed in the silo to exclude the air 
and further that unless the beets, car- 
rots, turnips, etc, were washed, the 
adhering soil would be likely to cause 
decay. Of course, clover could be put 
into the silo alone or corn stalks, and 
they could be cut and put in together 
without difficulty. Silage made in this 
way would be ready to feed as soon as 
put into the silo. 


Worth Considering—It is strange 
that the principle of the cash carrier, 
so universally employed in all large 
stores, is only just now being applied 
to agricultural purposes. The auto- 
matic Drew carrier, advertised on 
Page 274 of this issue, is a wonderful 
convenience. Well made, durable, 
operating without cost and inexpen- 
sive to buy and install, this carrier 
is vastly more useful and indispensa- 
ble than even the horse fork used in 
putting away hay or straw in barn 
or stack. This device solves the whole 
problem of cheaply and easily convey- 
ing manure from barn or stable to the 
pile, shed or wagon at any desired dis- 
tance. It is equally valuable for 
carrying feed and silage or any other 
bulky material, including carrying 
the milk cans or other heavy articles, 
from one place to another. To oper- 
ate the carrier, give it a straight push 
and no matter how heavily ft is 
loaded, it will run out the entire dis- 
tance, automatically dump its load 
or not as _ preferred, and return to 
be automatically stopped at any de- 
sired point. It is one of the really 
new and practical improvements that 
is so cheap and so useful as to be 
absolutely indispensable on any farm 
where there is any considerable quan- 
tity of manure, feed, silage or other 
bulky stuff to be handled. Write to 





Drew Elevated Carrier Co, Water- 
loo, Wis, “Send me particulars of 
your. useful carrier advertised in 


the old reliable A A. 





Saving Money—Since pitless scales 
have become so well known and can 
be gotten for about one-fifth to one- 
third of the cost of the old style scale, 
it is a pretty good proposition for the 
average farmer to look into. When a 
man buys one of the popular Knodig 
pitless scales he has it all set up ready 
for use within a few hours. These 
Knodig pitless scales cost much less 
than the old pit scales and are most 
accurate and economical. The Kno- 
dig’s steel frame will be in perfect 
condition long after the two or three 
wooden frames on the old-time scales 
have rotted away. Every set is care- 
fully tested by U S standard before 
leaving the factory. They have testi- 
monials from almost any state in the 
union. You can get a good booklet 
on farm scales and other information 
from them by mentioning this paper, 
and addressing the National pitless 
scale. company, 211 Wyandotte St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Injury to Ankle—L. F. M., Virginia, 
has a mare that got her ankle cut, 
opening the joint. Can it be cured? 
Keep the animal quiet as possible and 
apply a little of the following to it 
twice a day: Mix one ounce each of 
sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead 
with one quart soft water. 
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No experiment, results positive 
Pratts Distemper Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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THIS SKIMMING 
takes the cream 

MACHINE {kes the cream 
uicker than wringers squeeze water 

rom clothes. It gets a quarter to 

a half more cream than by setting, 
because it uses centrifugal force—@ 
force thousands of times stronger, 


uicker, more effective than the 
orce that makes cream rise in pans, 
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TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 






Skimmin finished five minutes 
after milking, because boy of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less ——- labor and 
expense, because only cream is put 
away. Catalog X-100explainsclearly. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
Toronto, Can. West Chester,Pa, Chicago, Ill, J 














Take Your Power 
to Your Work 


In sending out their last specifications 
for gasoline engines for West Point,the 
U.8. War Department required them “to 
be Olds Engines or equal.” They excel all 
others or the U. 
demand them. 
It requires no experience to run them. and 


Repairs Practically Cost Nothing. 


Send for & catalogue of our Wizard Exgine,2 to 8 H. P 
(2mp spark ignition, the same as in the ide 
mobile) the most economical small power engine 
made; fitted with either pump jack or direct-con- 
Beoted pump, suitable for all kinds of work. 

Or, our general catalogue, showing all 

208. 


Government would not 


Conatna, Mato. 





New York Agents, ‘ 
R. BR. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Knowit by the lump andthe +¢ ; 
limp—a hard, bony growth on the inner side 
of the hock joint, usually low down and a 3 
tle forward of the center of the leg—a qui 
hitch with the sound leg, and a stiff move 
ment of the lame leg 


sa Fleming’s 


Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Guaranteed to cure the lameness for good 
or may not take off the jump, 
used by anybody, and a single 45-minute 
lication usually does the work—occas 


Ey fro, required. “Fr eivessil the partical 
of oO a. givesa’ @ particu 
and tells you what to do for other kinds 
blemishes, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemista, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 


THE 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M. 8S., D. Agr., Professor 
of Agronomy, Cornell University. - 

If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, It is in 
every way the best book on the subject that has 
ever been written. It treats of the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised in America 
fn a thoroughly practical and accurate manner. 
The subject matter includes a comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as re- 
lated particularly to American conditions. First- 
hand knowledge has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the light of individual study of the plant. If you 
have this book you have the latest and best that 
has been written upon the subject. Illustrated. 450 
pages. 51-2x8 inches. Cloth. Price $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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Present and Future of the State Fairs. 


The two great state fairs of Ohio 
and New York, just closed, have dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt that a great 
agricultural exposition can be held 
and maintained without the support of 
side shows of a questionable charac- 
ter, games of chance and fakirs’ pat- 
ronage. At Ohio, a more perfect week 
could not have been made to order. 
Every day was a record-breaker in at- 
tendance, consequently the cash re- 
ceipts were larger than ever before. 
William Miller, president of the state 
board of agriculture, and Sec W. W. 
Miller, together with their colleagues, 
deserve great credit for this successful 
agricultural exposition. ° They also 
showed their wise forethought in ar- 
ranging the attractions of the week 
for the amusement of the large crowd 
gathered. 

Last week’s experience at the New 
York state fair demonstrated the 
necessity of buildings of a permanent 
character for housing practically all 
departments. Those who suffered most 
on account of the stormy weather the 
early part of the week were represent- 
ed in the machinery and implements 
departments. It should be also noted 
that the judging of the various classes 
of live stock was conducted outdoors 
during the most disagreeable parts 
of the day. This should not be. 

There is a universal feeling among 
those who are interested in the fair 
that the time is ripe for a general 
movement on the part of farmers and 
others to ask the legislature for build- 
ings and equipment similar to those 
found on the Ohio state fair grounds. 
There is no reason why a great state 
like New York should not in time have 


EDITORIAL 


one of the largest and most complete 
equipments for agricultural exhibition 
of any state. Lieut-Gov Bruce, presi- 
dent of the commission, last week 
studied every department in all its 
details and weighed carefully with the 
editor of American Agriculturist the 
needs of each department. He is 
impressed with the importance of con- 
ducting an agricultural fair for purely 
educational purposes and is deter- 
mined to use his influence to have 
a clean, decent fair each year during 
his administration and to lend a hand 
to secure such appropriations for 
buildings in keeping with the interests 
represented. 

Permanent provisions should also be 
made for a domestic hall, so that the 
general miscellaneous exhibits now in 
the temporary structure can be clas- 
sified and kept by themselves. An- 
other building should be erected and 
devoted exclusively to fine arts. Such 
a building is on the Ohio state fair 
grounds, built of brick and is .practi- 
eally fire proof, with open skylights. 
In planning this scheme for the great- 
er New York state fair, every farmer 
should put his shoulder to the wheel 
and do what he can to push the mat- 
ter along. Patrons should take the 
matter up and discuss it so as to keep 
this question alive and before the peo- 
ple. It should also be presented to 
the members of the legislature at an 
early date and the movement should 
be a unanimous one from all parts 
of the state. It is non-political in 
character, and if properly handled the 
state fair at Syracuse can within a 
few years be made a great, annual, 
agricultuial exhibition, the like of 
which has never been seen. 

. - 

In the nearly sixty-five years of its 
history, September subscriptions for 
American Agriculturist were never so 
many or from a finer class of farmers. 
While our agents are welcomed, by 
farmers ang their familigs everywhere 
with the honor due to accredited rep- 
resentatives of American Agriculturist, 
we equally appreciate the extent to 
which many old subscribers are send- 
ing in with their renewals the names 
of one or two new subscribers. It is 
this sort of co-operation that is of 
such mutual benefit. Do so some more, 
kind friends. 





“The opening day was children’s 
day, when all boys and girls were ad- 
mitted to the grounds free. The chil- 
dren found the pike among the first 
things. All of the show people cut 
prices in two for the children, atl 
boys and girls got through the pike 
pretty cheaply.” This from a valued 
correspondent sending us a report of 
a prominent fair in an eastern state. 
Through charity for the management 
of that fair the name is withheld. 
There is something radically wrong in 
so arranging a program that one day 
is entirely given over to encouraging 
children to patronize side shows, fakes 
and gambling outfits. Those responsi- 
ble for such a state of things are ap- 
proaching the proposition from the 
wrong point of view. American Agri- 
culturist will continue to frown upon 
such subyersion of the proprieties. 





»— 
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One solution of the help problem 
on farms is suggested by the first par- 
agraph in our Jottings from the 
Farmers in this issue, Page 278. We 
comimend it most cordially to our 
readers’ careful and even. devout at- 
tention. No wiser charity, no greater 
kindness, no larger Christianity, is 
within reach of the average farmer 
and his wife than to take into their 
home 2 boy or girl, whe otherwise 
may miss most that such a home will 
bring to them. God knows the supply 
of such children is large enough, but 
the demand is not yet large enough 
to provide desirable homes for the 
children who need them. Many couples 
are too selfish to incur the responsibil- 





ity of bringing up a child five or ten 
years old, for fear that the boy or girl 
they might take in would inherit bad 
traits. We invite brief statements from 
all farmers or their wives who have 
had experience in thus bringing up oth- 
er children than their own. We feel 
that such jottings will encourage oth- 
ers to do likewise, and thus accom- 
plish vast good. 


- 
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Enthusiastic welcome is accorded 
our efforts to increase grain growers’ 
profits. Some subscribers are send- 
ing in lists of two to 20 farmers who 
desire to co-operate in our plan for 
improvement through seed selection 
and culture. We hope to receive 
enough such pledges to warrant us in, 
undertaking the work and expense the! 
plan involves upon our part. But 
such pledges or co-operation do not 
imply any expense whatever to farm- 
ers who join in this movement, unless 
they may decide to buy some fresh 
seed to start with. 

—_——— 

The California experiment station 
is giving a large amount of time and 
money to the investigation of various 
beneficial insects, such as may be 
raised to exterminate injurious insect 
pests that are now without enemies in 
this country. Much of the work un- 
dertaken has been reasonably suc- 
cessful and a number of very im- 
portant discoveries have been made. 
The first extensive colonies of lady 
bugs were here grown, which subse- 
quently were found to be of consider- 
able value in exterminating the San 
Jose scale. The work now going on 
promises even more important results, 
if indications are to be depended upon. 
This work requires much patience and 
the expenditure of a large amount of 
energy and time by investigators. A 
number of men have been kept in 
foreign lands searching for new 
insects, hoping that some may be 
found to exterminate injurious pests, 
after they are introduced and bred in 
extensive numbers in this country. 








The splendid crop of corn, now 
rapidly maturing, means another sea- 
son of activity in western feed lots, 
and of equal encouragement to east- 
ern farmers and dairymen. While 
the present average condition of corn 
is not high, and really is not above 
the normal for a series of yedrs, it 
must be remembered that practically 
the only reason for discounting the 
crop prospect is the fact that the 
growth has been during the whole sea- 
son somewhat backward. At no time 
in any important section has there 
been any condition experienced which 
has tended to permanently impair the 
crop. possibility. This lateness of 
growth is important, so far as it affects 
final crop results, only in case the sea- 
son should not be sufficiently long to 
mature the crop. It is a matter of 
record, however, that the damage to 
the corn crop of the country from ina- 
bility to mature on account of early 
frosts is an element of small danger. 
With this in mind, it is safe to assume 
that the present condition, should kill- 
ing frosts be delayed until the first of 
October, may be taken as indicating a 
crop yield above normal. American 
Agriculturist’s full report, on another 
page, shows the condition in some de- 
tail. The big wheat crop of 1905 is 
also touched upon, with further illu- 
minating figures. 


a> 
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The savings banks of the New Eng- 
land and middle states are in most 
cases purely mutual, conducted under 
the supervision of state authority and 
administered by managers and trus- 
tees of the highest probity. These in- 
stitutions for more than a century 
have been a bulwark of prosperity, 
and a great incentive to the thrift 
which is one secret of the industrial 
success and social happiness of our 
people. Now it is high time that the 








WHAT DO YOU NEED 


tn the line of implements, sup- 
plies, etc., to enable you to con. 
duct your farming operations 
with the least labor and the lar. 
gest profit? 


HOW TO GET SAME 


or part of them, perhaps free of 
all cost, will be told in our 
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life insurance business be brought 
down to the same level of honest, ca- 
pable and economical management 
that characterizes savings banks. The 
exposures that are now being made 
of extravagance, if not graft, in nearly 
all the big life insurance companies, 
is adding to the public demand for 
reform. It would be very easy for say- 
ings banks to institute a separate de- 
partment for life insurance, annuities, 
industrial policies, etc. These institu- 
tions rightly possess the unlimited con- 
fidence of the public, and the insur- 
ance department in a well-managed 
savings bank could be conducted with 
absolute safety and very little expense, 
Such a union would alse further pro- 
mote the spirit of thrift which is the 
prime object of the savings bank sys- 
tem. By thus simplifying insurance 
and reducing its expense, the whole 
enormously expensive system ‘of agents 
and solicitors could be abolished and 
people then would not have to ba 
urged to insure, any more than they 
are now solicited by the savings banks 
to make deposits. This idea is entirely 
feasible, and is approved in principle 
by one of the largest and most con- 
Servative savings banks in the east, 
with whom it has been discussed, and 
we commend it to all interested. 


a> 


The most corporation ridden state 
in the union is New Jersey. Electric 
traction, light and power companies, 
railroads, etc, have been getting val- 
uable franchises from the cities, towns 
and counties with little if any com- 
pensation, until the publie service cor- 
porations there have come to feel that 
they own the state. Everett Colby 
of Newark tried to remedy matters 
when he was in the lower branch of 
the last legislature, but failing in this, 
made an independent campaign for 
nomination to the state senate. He 
has won out at the primaries by an 
overwhelming majority and will 
probably be elected by a great vote in 
spite of the opposition of the corpora- 
tions. Equally significant, if not more 
so, is the public support of Mayor 
Weaver in his efforts to clean the 
rascals out of office in Philadelphia. 
His example is leading to a reform 
movement throughout Pennsylvania. 
In both states, the issue is not so much 
a partisan one, as it is of public right, 
and the breaking up of a corrupt ma- 
chine that has been fattening at the 
expense of whichever party hap- 
pened to be in power. It behooves 
the farmers, not only of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, but of every state, to 
be wide awake in their civic duties, 
insisting upon just taxation, and com- 
pelling semi-public corporations that 
use the highways to pay a fair return 
therefor and to be under adequate 
public supervision. 





—— ~<— --— — 
No element of risk is present when 
our readers purchase from our adver- 


tisers. We take pride in giving a per- 
sonal guarantee of each advertisement 
that appears in this paper. In corre- 
spondence be sure to state that you 
are one of our readers. 











What the World Is Doing. 


Political, Social, Scientific, Military, Edu- 
cational, Religious. 


EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Better Outlook for Rate Bill. 


There is a better outlook for govern- 
regulation of railroad freight 
Senator Elkins, chairman of 
the scnate committee, having in hand 
a bill on that subject, says he will 
favor rate-fixing by referring disputed 
to circuit judges. He was for- 





ment 
rate 


rates 


merly opposed to any legislation along 
that line He says now he is con- 
vil that under pressure by the 
president, some rate law will be passed 
and Senator Elkins agrees to co-oper- 
ate in passing a Dill satisfactory 
to the president. A meeting of the 


senate committee to frame a new bill 
has been called for November 16. 
——————.—__—_— 


Briefly Told, 





The population of New York city 
is over 4,000,000, according to this 


vear’s census. The population of the 





stat : 7,900,000. In 1900 the city had 
3,400,000 and the state 7,200,000. 
American steam tug Harry G. 


Barnhurst was riddled with Canadian 
shot on Lake Erie Sunday. The men 
on the tug were fishing in Canadian 
rs when the dominion cruiser Vig- 
liant bore dewn on it. The Barnhurst 
w ordered to stop but put on steam 
to cross the line five miles away. The 
sh ng followed. No one was seri- 
ou injured, but the tug was badly 
damaged. 





The American board of foreign mis- 
sic refuses to act on “tainted 
m y.” Rev Dr Washington Gladden 
introduced a resolution at the annual 
meeting in Seattle against soliciting 
funds for the board from “persons 
whose gains are generally believed to 
have been made by methods reprehen- 
sible and socially injurious.” After a 
debate the resolution was tabled 








warm 
by a vote of 46 to 10 

Baron Komura, the Japanese peace 
envoy} is ill with typhoid fever at 
New York. 

Miss Eva Booth, commander of the 
Salvation Army in the United States, 
is planning a religious campaign in 
the feud district of the Kentucky 


mountains. She will be accompanied 
by several @alvation Army officers and 
will go on horseback next spring. Miss 
Booth has previously braved the hard- 
ships of the Klondike. She is a daugh- 
ter of Gen Booth of London. 

Alton B. Parker, former New York 
judge and democratic candidate for 


president, has been employed as chief 
counsel for the Brooklyn rapid transit 
company, at a salary of $100,000 a 
year. He has formed a law partner- 
ship with William F. Sheehan, who 
was one of his strongest supporters 


in the presidential campaign. 





_Forty lives were lost on Lake Supe- 
rior in a recent storm. A crew of 19 
went down with one steamer. 





Union printers in many parts of the 
country are fighting for an eight-hour 
day. Several strikes have been suc- 
cessful and many are still on. 





Yellow fever hangs on in the south. 
General conditions are improving, with 
fewer new cases and a lower death 





rate, especially at New Orleans, but 
the fever does not seem likely to disap- 
pear altogether until the frosts come. 

Extravagance and money juggling 
methods similar to those employed by 
the Equitable, are being shown up in 
other insurance companies. The New 
York legislative committee is getting 


evidence of a bad state of affairs in 
the Mutual life of New York and the 
New York life. Other companies are 
coming under the investigation. It 
ee 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 





appears from the evidence that the big 
New York insurance companies fur- 
nished large contributions to the re- 
publican national committee in the 
last three campaigns. 





Indiana is having an unsatisfactory 
experience with its state auditor, Da- 
vid E. Sherrick, and the governor has 
removed him. The charge against 
him is investing state funds in private 
affairs to the extent, of $145,000, which 
may prove a total loss. Warren Big- 
ler of Wabash has been appointed 
Sherrick’s successor. Sherrick was 
arrested for embezzlement and is un- 
der $15,000 bail awaiting the action of 
the grand jury. 





and Sweden are slow to 
the terms for a treaty of 

Sweden has insisted that 
the fortifications on the international 
boundary should be torn down and 
Norway has refused to take such ac- 
tion. War talk is heard but it is not 
taken seriously. 


Norway 
agree on 
separation. 





Patrick A. Collins, mayor of Boston, 
died suddenly at Hot Springs, Va, dur- 
ing an attack of acute gastritis. He 
was born in Ireland in 1844. He came 
to America when a small boy. Pay- 
ing his own way, he got an education 
and became a lawyer at Boston. He 
was in the Massachusetts legislature 
in 1868, serving two terms. After 
that he was in the state senate two 
terms. Mr Collins served three terms 
in congress beginning in 1882. He 
was active in state and national pol- 
itics as a democrat. During Pres 
Cleveland’s administration he was 
consul-general at London. Since 1892 
Mr Collins has been mayor of Boston. 
He had been president of the Irish 
national league in this country. 

Patent medicines containing any 
alcohol are now classed as liquor by 
the government. A new ruling by 
the commissioner of internal revenue 
requires the manufacturers and drug- 
gists to all take out government liquor 
licenses in order to have a right to 
make or sell such patent medicines. 





Canadians are taking positive meas- 
ures against the divorce evil. The gen- 
eral synod of the church of England 
in Canada has adopted a canon that 
forbids the marriage of a divorced per- 
son. while the other party to the di- 
vorce is living by a clergyman of that 
church. 





Twelve persons were killed and over 
40 injured in a wreck on the elevated 
railway in New York city. Part 
of the train jumped the _ track 
on a curve and one car crowded with 
passengers fell to the street below. 





The czar of Russia has ordered the 
tariff rates on goods from America re- 
duced. In 1901 a higher tariff was 
imposed on our exports to Russia, es- 
pecially machinery, than on goods 
from other countries. It was in re- 
taliation for our extra duty on bounty- 
aided sugar, which affected Russia. 
Switzerland is also about to cut down 
a similar high tariff on American 
goods. 





Admiral Togo’s flagship, the Mikasa, 
caught fire and sunk at Sasebo, Japan. 
The admiral was not on board but 
over 200 went down with the battle- 
ship. The Mikasa was the favorite 
vessel of the Japanese navy and per- 


formed an important part in the great | 


naval battle off Port Arthur, August 
10, 1904, and in the battle of the sea 
of Japan. There is hope of raising 
and repairing the Mikasa. 





The birth rate in the United States 
is steadily growing lower. At the be- 
ginning of the 19th century one-third 
of the population was under 10 years 
old, and at the beginning of this cen- 
tury less than one-fourth. The birth 
rate has been declining all the time 
since 1860. 





The railroads of this country hold 
the record for killing people. In 1904 
one passenger was killed for every 
1,600,000 carried in the United States. 
This was 100 times more in ratio than 
the record in Great Britain and far 
ahead of all other countries. Our 
railroads killed 3600 employees last 


year and Great Britain only seven, 
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aODGING of grain is caused 
| by weakness in the stalk. 
fertilizers, 


rich in 


POTASH, produce strong stalks 


(making lodging 


impossible) and 


full plump grain, rich in starch 
and of good milling quality. 

Our books are free to farmers. 
Let us send them to you. 


Address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 














But rst ASK YOUR DEALER 


We have seven factories and make 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, 
and children, and for all 
purposes. 








the farmer 
that wears 
like iron. 
Has solid 
double 
soles and strong pliable 
Kangaroo Kaf uppers. Sent anywhere 


in the United 
States upon receipt 





and 25c. to pay delivery charges. 


——. 


A shoe for 



















RICE @® HUTCHINS 
8 High Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
























Reveral Styles and 25 Styles of 
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Kinds Sawing Outéts. Feed Grinders. Feed Cookers. 


a 
Everything for the big gene- 
Farm and Home, 2220 .0s.cosrnes 


80 UP. 
ylee of 
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Every kind of 
Stove. 





Our new 


ral catalogue, just fe- 





Tank Heaters—4 kinds. |trated descriptions, quotes lowest prices on everything for the farm. You 





meed this catalogue if you want to 
prices— ranteed quality considered. 
éupplies, vehicles and 
home, or any part of it, at prices that are right. 
have our new general catalogue, No.C87. W 


buy to your own assured advantage. 
Positive bargains In all kinds of farm implements and 
arness. We have added Household Furniture and can furnish your 
If you need furniture or other articles you should 
rite for it to-day. 


We defy competition on 


It's free and it quotes lowest 


rices on good goods. Address 
vasn SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING CO., 461 Lawrence 8q., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Star Farm Holsteins. 
The Farmer’s Full Dinner Pail. 
A story of how I paid the mo es On my farms, 
and stocked them with registered Holstein cattle. 
Booklets and circulars sent free on application. 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 











SHIP YOUR 

end fruit in Geneva Ventilated , 
boxes. Bafe, strong. Fruitselis quicker, keeps 
longer. %¢ each. Discounts on large 


lots. 
Free book telis all sbout them. Send for it. 
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Co, 





Box 1 





When You Own a Book 


yea don’t have to hurry through i 


imming whole 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Bldg. Chicago Springfield,Mass. 





TREES $5 Per 100.FRELEHT pao. 


lianceNursery,Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 
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Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske -- $0.98 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. 9 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


<2 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
= Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 











JOTTINGS FROM 
_THE FARMERS 








Many a farmer and his wife, whose 
children have grown up and left, or 
died, or who are childless, will be wise 
to take into their home a young girl or 
boy who otherwise might not have any 
home. This is a beautiful charity, as 
well as a wise and helpful act for the 
‘farmer. The couple need not neces- 
sarily adopt the child, but they can 
give it a good home, careful training 
2nd a common school education in 
exchange for its work and company. 
We took an orphan girl into our family 
a few years ago, who has ever been 
a help and comfort. She does every- 
thing about the house, and but for her 
my wife simply could not have got 
along of late years, when hired help 
has been unobtainable. She loves an- 
imals, and they love her, and she helps 
me many 2 time when I get in a tight 
place in farm work. Once she drcve 
down the mountain with old Dan, and 
returned with the horse in astonish- 
ingly fine condition for such a hard 
climb. <A neighbor who happened to 
pass her told me that she had walked 
up the steepest hills, pushing the 
wagon, so as to spare old Dan! There 
are plenty of houses in the country 
where through poverty, death or other 
misfortune, it will be a blessing for 
one or more of the children to be 
taken into good homes, while chari- 
table institutions in any city can also 
furnish girls or boys. We think as 
much of our girl almost as though she 
were a daughter, she shares our social 
position, and the experience has been a 
blessing to all concerned.—[A Farm- 
er, Ohio. 


I have been farming in Champaign 
county for the last 25 years and am 
well satisfied, although the price of 
land has gone up so much in the last 
ten years that it is difficult to make a 
g00d interest on the investment. Farms 
in our county have sold as high ag 
$200 per acre. It simply means that 
we must give more attention to care- 
ful culture of crops: In other words, 
give intensive cultivation. Prospects 
are now very satisfactory, especially 
on land that was all tiled.—[J. T. 
Pettis, Champaign County, III. 


Your plan for increasing grain 
growers’ profit is fine. I cannot do 
without a paper that shows such com- 
mendable interest in its subscribers’ 
welfare. Please send me your paper 
another year, beginning with issue of 
September 2, magazine number, and I 
will remit for same the first time I 
£0 to town within the coming* week. 
Will also send you some names of 
farmers who will agree to co-operate 
with you in your efforts to increase 
the farmer’s profit.—[T. E. Sheerin, 
R F D1, Sarcoxie, Mo. 


The question of better packing and 
honest marketing of apples must be‘ 
looked after or our market will suffer. 
The vast increase in tree planting 
plainly indicates that the government 
must provide some regulation and see 
that it is rigidly enforced. One barrel 
of poor fruit will fill more demand 
at a low price than two barrels of 
fine apples at a really profitable price. 
It is just so with all other fruit. There 
is no more reason why the milkman, 
the meat packer and the fertilizer 
manufacturer should be kept within 
bounds than the fruit packer. A little 
ride through western New York in the 
flush of a good fruit season will show 
the thoughtful man the dangers ahead. 
{P. B. Wilson, Orleans County, N Y. 

We had a splendid crop of cowpeas 
last year. .They Were cured ott to 
perfection, owing to dry season. In 





February we began feeding this hay, 
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as we had a good crop of soys from 
hay that was on top. We had to use 
these latter first. We can see no 4it- 
ference in their feeding value, and 
can grow more soy beans than cow- 
peas per acre. We fed our breeding 
ewes once per day with soys and 
changed to cowpeas later. Our ewes 
did fine and had about 100% of lambs. 
The lambs had access to ground corn 
and oats, but preferred the soys. The 
losses of lambs since feeding the above 
have been reduced to the minimum.— 
[C. H. McCormick, Gallia County, O. 


I see in American Agriculturist that 
T. M. of New York says that in 
sharpening a grass scythe it should 
be ground on the lower side. I do not 
agree with him, as the scythes of the 
present day are made of a piece of 
steel between two pieces of iron and 
need grinding equally on both sides 
to insure good cutting. Forty years 
ago: the scythes were made with the 
steel put on the upper side. At that 
time I would have agreed with T. M. 
[S. J., Susquehanna County, Pa. 


In harvesting the corn crop, we 
have used the shredder to a great 
extent. It requires three men and 
teams to haul the corn from the field, 
two men in the field to help load it 
and one man and team with two 
wagons to haul the corn to the crib 
after it is husked. This force will 
husk about 380 bushels per hour. As 
this puts the fodder or stover in the 
barn, where it will keep and is in 
nice shape to feed inside, it is consid- 
ered as economical a way to save the 
corn crop as any. The sap should be 
dried out of the stalk before the corn 
is harvested, or it will heat and mold 
in the mow. In my own neighborhood 
some of the farmers own their shred- 
ders, and hire an engine to do the 
work. Each stockholder has to pay 
2 cents per bushel for the use of the 
machine. This is very satisfactory, as 
we can get it just when we want it. 
The hauling is done by changing work, 
so we do not have to pay out much 
money.—[L. F. McKinney, Delaware 
County, O. 


The railroads neglect and refuse to 
cut weeds on their lands. The railroad 
law of 1892, chapter 565, article 2, sec- 
tion 52, is of very little use. Miles of 
tracks now lined with weeds will cause 
millions of dollars’ damage to other 
property. There are facts and figures 
for proof.—[Frank J. Higabroadt, Syr- 
acuse, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Apyrshire heifer, 6 weeks, Cheshire 
pigs, sow in pig. Oxford Down ram lambs, fine 
ones. All stock eligible to registry in fine condi- 
tion. R C and § CG White Leghorn cockerels $i. 
HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves, Write for circulars, P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, . 

DUROC-JERSEYS, sired by registered boar, 8 
weeks, $4; exchange for Shorthorn heifers, Hal- 
lock potato digger, nearly new, for sale very cheap; 
will exchange; make offer. H. CLAY YOUNG, 
Nisbet, Pa. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Ram lambs, also 
some ewes and ewe lambs, prices low. A good time 
to start a pure-bred flock. FRED ARMER, Balls- 
ton Spa, N Y. 














FOR..SALE—Prime 3-year-old Angora bucks of 
the best Harris blood. Apply to WILLIAM R. 
PAYNE & CO, 68 Thomas street, New York City. 





HAMPSHIRE-DOWN sheep, both sexes, all stock 
recorded; extra ram lamb. ROY R. GOBLE, Care 
Stillwater Sage, Newton, N Y. 





JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: for 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 20 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Holstein cows and calves, Chester 
White pigs, Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa. 


SHORTHORN bull calves, best dairy 
certified pedigrees. GROVEDALE FARM, 
lusing, Pa, 


BERKSHIRE pigs, 
$12; from registered 
Lack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 thoroughbred Red 
cutest, eligible to register. D. A. 
a zs 








strains, 
Wya- 





$5; Shropshire ram lambs, 
stock W. A. LOTHBRES, 





Polled bull 
BEY, Vestal, 





PURE-BRED Shropshires, English, Canadian and 
home bred. JESSE CARRIER>~Fulton, N Y. 


9 F'NE Shropshire ewes, registered, “for sale at 
reasonable price. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 

HOLSTEINS—25 Holstein heifers, farmers’ prices. 
PORTER & SON, Harpursville, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 














REGISTERED Oxford Down ewes and ram lambs. 
A. BORDWELL, Corfu, N Y: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS and Hereford cattle. C. 
BORDWELL, Batavia, O. 


KEGISTERED Oxford rams. H. 8, TILBURY, 
Route 1, Union, N Y. 

CHOICE CLEVELAND bays. G, SUPUFNER, 
Leraysville, Pa, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 


Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 

















IMPROVE your common fowls with a _ choice 
Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerel at $l. G. 
SUTTON, Purling, N Y. 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Circular free GRANT MOYER, Ft 
Plain, N ¥ 


100 BARRED ROCK breeders, going cheap, 
SHREWSBURY POULTRY YARDS, Shrewsbury, 
a. 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle ang 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD) 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


RAILROADING—Wanted firemen and brake.nen 
for all North American railroads. Experience un- 
necessary. Firemen $75, become engineers ang 
earn $180, Brakemen $60, become conductors and 
earn $140, Unequaled opportunity for strong, am- 
bitious young men. ‘ame position preferred, 
end stamp for particulars. RAILWAY Asso. 
_. Room 17, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 














WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor. 
cughly at small cost, Good paying positions se 
cured for all graduates,: Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 





BUSINESS MANAGER wanted in every town to 
manage branch office and superintend force of sales- 
men. Big money, Mxperience unnecessary. No 
canvassing. Can be handled with other work or 
business, References. Particulars on application. 
KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, Newark, 
New York. 


YOUNG ABLE-BODIED MEN wanted, railway 
train service; baggagemen, brakemen, locomotive 
firemen, electric motormen and conductors; expe 
rience unyecessary; prepare you at home by mail. 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet, 
J. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


FARMER AGENTS WANTBHD—Quick selier; 
thousand sold in one county; one agent mack 
one week. FARMERS EASY RECORD 
Boone, Ia, 








$32 
CU 





WANTEHED—Reliable single man for general work 
on @airy farm by the year: good wages for a i 
man. DAN W. BARRETT, Edmeston, N Y 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million Peopie Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FARM FOR SALE—Oheapest one ever offered; 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house 
and outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in 
cultivation; contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; 
can be bought for $1800; terms easy. Address 
SAMUEL VP. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 





FOR SALE—Grist mill, dwelling and store! 
within 1-4 mile village 41000 inhabitants. A_ fine 
opportunity to combine milling and feed business. 
Price low and terms easy, ELBERT KNAP?P, 
Wappingers Falls, Dutchess Co, N Y. 





FARM FOR SALE—200 «a 

in central Michigan; splenii 
fences and buildings; 
W. M, MUNSON, 


GROVELAND 
under high culture, 
grain or dairy farm; good 
a bargain if taken at once. 
Orono, Me. 





FOR SALE—A dairy farm of 100 acres, 2 1ses, 
1 barn, located 2 miles from Bast Liverpool, 2 miles 
from Welisvill2, Columbiana Co, O; with 2000 fruit 
trees. H. R. MANSFIELD, East Liverpool, UO. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
rou wich to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


buying write us for 
you will use, Booklet 








SEED WHEAT—Before 
prices stating how much 
free. Samples for stamp. Four nardy and pro- 
lific varieties, clean and graded. A. HH. OFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

APPLE AND PEACH CARRIERS—If you have 
fine apples, peaches or tomatoes, ship them in 
the South Side carriers. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
Petersburg, Va. 





SEED WHEAT—Turkey Red, hardiest grown; 
Yold Coin, standard graded, $1.16, new bags. J. D. 
CLEMENTS, Jordan, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Delaware grown crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 





BUCKEYE Red cockerels make hens lay. RED 
FEATHER FARM, Warren, O. 


PIT GAMES—Yearling cocks, cheap, MARCUS 
ZEH, Central Bridge, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 Ibs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 











GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 





MUSHROOM BASKETS—The regular standard 
mushroom basket. Send for catalog and prices. 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 


FOR SALE—Best, cheapest and nicest located 
stock farm in the United States. Has beautiful 
water front, and contains 800 acres, Addres: 
SAMUEL’*P. WOODCOCE, Salisbury, Md. 


MARYLAND POR HOMBS—Grain, fruit, tn 
poultry and dairy farms, all sizes, and prices thet 
are attractive. Values are increasing rapidly. AL- 
BERT J. STEWART, Easton, Md. 


SACRIFICBK SALE—Southern farm and poultry 
yard; splendid local markets, 








healthy location, 
Write MRS ANNE McLAUGHLIN, Bay St Louis. 
Miss. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fils. 


~300-AGRE FARM for sale, 9 miles of Norfolk, 
11-4 miles of railroad, good range for stock. Address 
owner, LUTHER ETHERBDGE, Great Bridge Va 





FOX TRAPPING—AIl methods, secrets, scents, 
peteeen, etc, stamp. DEAN & CO, Williamsport, 
a. 





BUY Union Lock poultry fence of CASE BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free, 





RARGAINS in bushel crates. ARTHUR FER- 
RIS, Kidders, N Y, 





PATENT attorney, SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wash- 
ington, D C, 


COMMISSION 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
al E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, New 

ork. 





MERCHANTS. 





EGGS, poultry, celery, cauliflower, grapes, pears, 
apples, potatoes, cabbage, onions sold at highest 
prices, T. J, HOOVER, 12 Produce avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, Established 1844. Prompt returns, 








FOR SALE—110 acres, on Oneida lake; good 
buildings, water and fruit; cut 80 tons hay this 
year. Address BOX O, Cleveland, N Y. 


FARMS and woodland in small and large tracts 
Say what yu want and write to THOS M 
BROWER, Mt Airy, N C. 


MAP OF MICHIGAN—With information about 
farm lands, free, J. O. PACKARD, McBain. 
Mich, 


Pays All the Time for Good 
Stock. 


‘Advertising pays in some papers all 
the time; in some papers part of the 
time, and in other papers it pays at 
no time. The American Agriculturist 
is one of the papers that pays all the 
time. Hence I recommend it as @ 
first-class live stock advertising me- 
dium. Your Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment must be pretty thoroughly 
read.—[W. A. Lothers, Lack, Pa. 














Cage 


ed 





One of the Successful Southerners. 


J. H. CAIN, DAVIE COUNTY, N C. 


1 settled here in 1872. A 20x20-foot 
cabin and a log stable were the only 
puildings on my tract of 200 acres. 
Land then was worth $12 to $25 per 
acre, improved and unimproved... As 
the unimproved land was heavily tim- 
pered, it was.considered as valuable as 
jmproved land. Much of this land is 
still in timber, oak, hickory, beech, 
pirch, ash, poplar, pine and some wal- 
nut, elm, gum, etc. 

My land lies nearly all around the 
village of Cana. There are now on this 
land four good two and one single- 
story dwellings, each with a well -of 
fine water and necessary outbuildings. 
This land is now worth $20 per acre. 
There is much land near by that can 
be bought for $6 to $10 per acre. I cut 
a white oak tree that made_ staves 
enough to make 150 barrels, worth $1.25 
each, or $178.50. Soil is part sandy 
loam and part clay, part bottom and 
part upland. Corn, wheat, oats, cotton, 
tobacco, rye, sweet and Irish potatoes, 
and all kinds of vegetables are grown 
successfully. The sorghum makes a 
fine quality of molasses. Fruits of all 
kinds and clover and grasses do finely. 
There is hardly a day in the year that 
one could not find green grass out of 
doors. 

Live stock of every kind do well and 
sell high. Lambse and calves. bring 
fancy prices. Poultry is profitable. 
They are raised more or less extensive- 
ly, but might be extended almost with- 
out limit. School facilities are very 
good. A ten-month school has been 
run most of the time since 1883. 
Churches very good. Our people are 
social, plain, every-day folks, who at- 
tend to their own business, but are ever 
ready to lend a hand in time of need. 
Dairying is not carried on to any ex- 
tent, but there is no good reason why 
it should not be, as every facility is at 
hand. If those who are up in the bus- 
iness were to undertake it, I am sure 
they would do well. 

> 


Earning a. Home on Wild Virginia Land. 


ATKINSON, FAIRFAX CO, VA. 





GEORGE T, 





I came to Fairfax county, Va, in 1892 
and bought ten acres of wild land at 
$20 per acre, made'a small cash pay- 
ment, kept money enough to get a small 
house inclosed (not finished), and went 
to work. First year paid the interest 
on the mortgage, $250 on purchase, and 
made our living. At the end of three 
Years we had paid for the land, had 
five good cows, one horse, wagon, etc, 
and owed no one. The year following 
we built a new barn 26x36 feet, base- 
ment stable, for 11 head of stock. On 
this ten acres we kept nine cows and 
two horses the year round and raised 
all the fodder to feed them. We prac- 
ticed the soiling system; rye, wheat and 
winter oats were sown in the fall, early 
springoats, corn, rye and wheat, ground 
plowed and planted to sugar corn, mil- 
let, cowpeas, etc. We kept some pigs 
and raised chickens. Everything is re- 
tailed from the wagon direct to the con- 
sumer. 

The land is a clay loam underlaid 
With a red clay subsoil, is easy to work, 
generally free from stones, and re- 
sponds very quickly to good treatment. 
Producing milk for Washington, D C, 
is quite a business here. Trucking, 
fruits of all kinds and general farming 
is carried on. Climate is fine. Good 
springs of water and plenty of them. 
Much timber. The lowest price of lan& 
is $25 per acre, to $125, according to 
improvements, location, etc. Plenty of 
schools and churches and many advan- 
tages, 

I$ 


A Good Location for Live Stock. 


L. CARPENTER, EFFINGHAM COUNTY, GA. 





We have many advantages in eastern 
Georgia, with a climate that is favor- 
able for producing almost anything 
that grows on the farm. The land is 
level There are numerous _churches 
and schools well attended. 

The public roads are a disadvantage 
to development. Labor is so generally 


employed with public work that farme- 
ers have to do the best they can with 
What they can get. 

1 


We raise for the 


eastern markets Irish potatoes, beans, 
squash, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc. I 
plant potatoes the first of February 
and ship first of May. Cotton, corn, 
cane and rice are successfully raised. 
The location is well suited to cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 
————_ ~~» - 


Fertilizer for Cassava. 
S. M. TRACY, MISSISSIPPI EXPER STA. 





Cassava is one of the crops least 
exhausting to the soil. The composi- 
tion of any commercial fertilizer to be 
used should be varied with the char- 
acter and previous treatment of the 
soil. The best preparatory crop is 
velvet beans or cowpeas, either of 
which will leave the soil in excellent 
physical condition and will furnish all 
the nitrogen needed. On such soils 
potash and phosphoric acid are the 
only chemicals needed, and both 
should be supplied in moderate quan- 
tities. A common mixture for a ferti- 
lizer is made by using 200 pounds kai- 
nit or 50 pounds muriate of potash 
and 300 pounds acid phosphate, less 
phosphate being used on limestone 
lands and more on light, sandy soils. 
From 200 to 400 pounds of this mix- 
ture are used per acre. Some grow- 
ers prefer ground bone in the place of 
acid phosphate. 

If the crop does not follow velvet 
beans or cowpeas, nitrogen should be 
added to the mixture, and nitrogen is 
secured most economically in cotton- 
seed meal at the rate of from 200 to 
400 pounds per acre. In a few cases 
nitrate of soda has been used with 
profitable results soon after the plants 
came up. While the fertilizing should 
be liberal, it should not be excessive, 
as an excess of fertiizer causes a large 
growth of stalks without a corre- 
sponding increase in the yield of roots, 
and many growers claim that too 
heavy fertilizing actually decreases the 
yield. 

In discussing the results of fertilizer 
tests made at the Florida experiment 
station Dr Stockbridge says that while 
the check plots which received no 
fertilizer yielded only 7420 pounds 
roots per acre, the average yield of 
the fertilized plots was 12,979 pounds 
per acre, and that these different re- 
sults lead to the natural conclusion 
that the most economical fertilizer for 
soils like ours at the station should 
furnish the crop with the Ts 
of 62% pounds acid phosphate, 150 
pounds cottonseed meal and 37% 
pounds muriate of potash, making @ 
votal application of 250 pounds, hav- 
ing a percentage composition of ap- 
proximately 2.6% phosphoric acid, 3% 
nitrogen, and 5% potash. These results 
agree very closely with the general ex- 
perience of planters, except that when 
the preceding crop was a legume the 
cottonseed meal may safely be 
omitted, while on very poor soils all 
the ingredients should be somewhat 
increased. 


Proceedings of Farmers’ National Congress. 








The 25th annual convention of the 
farmers’ national congress of the Unit- 
ed States was held at Richmond, Va, 
last week, September 12-14, and was 
attended by 250 delegates from the four 
corners of this country. The opening 
session was taken up mostly by the 
various addresses of welcome and re- 
sponses, and the roll call of the mem- 
bers. The farmers were welcomed to 
the state by Gov Montague, to the 
city of Richmond by Mayor McCarthy, 
and to commercial Richmond by J. 
Cc. Freeman; the vice-president of the 
chamber of commerce. At the after- 
noon session on the same day, Pres 
Jordan delivered his annual report. 
He expressed much. gratification at 
the steady growth and broadening in- 
fluence of the farmers’ national con- 
gress during the past four years. “The 
annual sessions of this congress,” he 
said, “are attracting the attention and 
attendance of a large number of lead- 
ing planters from all parts of the 
union, and its influence for good is 
being felt with increasing interest. The 
cause of agriculture is elevated 
at these annual meetings. It is highly 
proper that such an organization 
should exist, national in its character 
and scope. It is eminently fitting that 
representative farmers from all the 
states and territories of this great 
union should meet in annual conven- 
tion and discuss together questions 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


that are of vital interest to the whole 
counutry.” 

The proceedings of the second day 
were enlivened by many discussions 
and were, therefore, perhaps more in- 
teresting. Early on that day’s sessions 
resolutions were introduced and re- 
ferred to the committee on resolutions, 
calling on Pres Roosevelt to recom- 
mend to congress a system of appro- 
priations to improve the publjc roads 
of the state. The chief debate of the 
day was that following the address of 
Hon L. L. Livingstone, a member of 
congress from Georgia, on The tariff 
as it affects agriculture. His speech 
proved to be an essay on free trade, 
and many of his arguments were chal- 
lenged in the discussion which fol- 
lowed it. 

On the third and last day the subject 
of immigration held sway, the prin- 
cipal speaker being Robert DeC. Ward 
of Boston, Mass, who appeared at the 
congress as the representative of the 
Immigration restriction league and na- 
tional civic federation. Mr Ward was, 
naturally, strong in advising the farm- 
ers to support the three amendments 
to the immigration laws of this coun- 
try, which are to come before the next 
congress, providing for more stringent 
regulations in regard to foreigners en- 
tering the United States. There were 
other delegates, however, who advo- 
cated the wide open gate, which 
brought up the question of immigra- 
tion and labor, and started a discus- 
sion which soon became most involved, 
as the views of the various speakers 
were so widely different. After the 
election of officers, the congress was 
brought to a close. The following of- 
ficers were chosen for the two years 
ensuing: President, John M. Stahl of 
Illinois; first vice-president, Brenehan 
Cameron of North Carolina: second 
vice-president, John Strange of India- 
na; treasurer, A. H. Judy of Ohio; 
secretary, George M. Whitaker of 
Massachusetts. 

Poultry in the South—I came to this 
part of Florida in December, 1903, dli- 
rect from Maine, bringing with me 15 
breeds of fowls and turkeys. These 
were poultry exhibition birds which I 
had at the New England fairs. I en- 
tered them at the South Florida fair 
at Orlando and won a prize on every 
entry. I had my way to make alone 
among strangers, with only one hand, 
and I went on to an old place over- 
run with “jiggers’” and all kinds of 
vermin. A large flock of hens had 
been kept for several years at a loss, 
by the previous owner, who at last 
gave up in disgust. I buried the old 
ramshackle henhouses, flung lime and 
salt around lavishly, dug them into 
the ground and soaked the yards with 
water until every living thing was 
cooked in the ground. Then the hens 
were turned in. A large red cedar tree 
is best hen roost I have had since com- 
ing south. For two years I have had 
100 Black Javas roost in that tree, and 
never a sign of lice. The wire netting 
keeps out all wild animals, and the 
fowls are never disturbed. I sold eggs 
for hatching at $2 per sitting, enough 
to pay running expenses and raised 800 
head of young stock. Under the 
circumstances this, I think, was a 
pretty good showing.—[William P. 
Woodworth, Hillsboro County, Fla. 








The Fig unquestionably deserves 
more consideration at our hands than 
has been heretofore accorded it. Its 
importance in our state is now consid- 
erably emphasized by the fact that the 
growth of our city populations has of 
saute been quite extensive, and as com- 
munities increase in size the demand 
of their citizens for novelties in the 
way of luxuries and the means for the 
indulgence of elaborated tastes ex- 
pand with equal pace. On this ac- 
count it is now possible to find home 
markets, within easy reach, for com- 
modities heretofore almost unknown 
to commerce and consumed only 
where they chanced to be casually 
grown, fruits which the commission 
houses have habitually turned down in 
the past because of their poor ship- 
ping capacity and the slight demand 
existing for them in smaller and here- 
tofore, relatively, moneyless communi- 
ties.—[Prof H. N. Starnes, Georgia. 
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Preparing for a Peach Orchard. 


L. A. BERKMANS, RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 





If the land is fresh and has just 
been cleared, it should be cultivated 
at least two years in cotton or some 
other crop adapted to the locality. 
Should this new land be too rich for 
peaches, the fertility should be re- 
duced by planting corn or some other 
exhaustive crop for a year. If it is 
old and worn out, it should be re- 
stored to a state of fertility before set- 
ting out the trees. The land should 
be broken up to the proper depth 
with a two-horse plow, followed with 
a subsoiler if necessary. Crimson 
clover, cowpeas, potatoes, or other 
crops which will require fertilization 
are excellent as cover crops to turn 
under. 

After the land has received the 
proper plowing and subsoiling, I rec- 
ommend broadcasting or drilling in 
peas in May, using one bushel to the 
acre; 150 to 200 pounds good fertilizer 
per acre will materially increase the 
growth. In February or March I break 
up the pea vines by running over the 
ground with a cutaway harrow, then 
turn under with a good turn plow. 
As the depth of the top soil has been 
increased, the land can be plowed to a 
greater depth than at the previous 
plowing. I subsoil again, if necessary, 
and in November the land is ready for 
the orchard. 

Another excellent mode of prepara- 
tion is to sow crimson clover in Sep- 
tember, first broadcasting with stable 
manure or applying good commercial 
fertilizer. The clover is plowed under 
in May and peas sown. All peach 
lands should be thoroughly and deep- 
ly plowed, because after the trees are 
planted, and are in growth, they can- 
not be plowed deeply. All places in 
the orchard where the top Soil has 
been washed away should receive 
careful and special attention; such 
places are devoid of humus. This 
must be supplied by a liberal applica- 
tion of stable manure or compost. Peas 
or clover, which must be plowed un- 
der in March, should follow in two 
years by treating as above mentioned, 
these depleted parts of the orchard 
can be made very fertile. 

The land is checked off at the prop- 
er distances with a good two-horse 
turn plow. At the intersections, holes 


AT THE PARSONAGE 
(Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 











“Wife and I had a serious time of it 
while we were coffee drinkers. 

“She had gastritis, headaches, belch- 
ing and would have periods of sickness 
while I secured a daily headache that 
became chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs 
and without avail, for it is now plain 
enough that no drug will cure the dis- 
eases another drug, coffee sets up par- 
ticularly, so long as the drug which 
causes the trouble is continued. 


“Finally we thought we would try 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. I 
noticed that my headaches disappeared 
like magic and my old ‘trembly’ ner- 
vousness left. One day wife said, ‘Do 
you know my gastritis has gone?’ 


“One can hardly realize what Pos- 
tum has done for us. 


“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both 
coffee drinkers and sufferers. Their 
headaches left entirely a short time 
after they changed the old coffee for 
Postum. I began to inquire among my 
parishioners and found to my astonish- 
ment that numbers of them use Pos- 
tum in place of coffee. Many of the 
ministers who have visited our parson- 
age have become enthusiastic cham- 
pions of Postum.”’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a Reason. 


Read the little book, 
Wellville” in each pkg. 


“The Road to 








Pecan Trees and Nuts : Se Luley 1p Ue eens 


. BACON PECA Witt, 
eee 

See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tie 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





2 feet square are dug, the top so'‘l 
is thrown to one side. I use a liberal 
amount of well-decomposed stable ma- 
nure in each hole and have this thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil. If 
stable manure is not available, then I 
use from one to two pounds bone meal, 
or the same quantity of a mixture of 
two parts acid phosphate to one cot- 
tonseed meal. When using chemical 
fertilizers the best results are attained 
by first setting the tree, filling up the 
hole one-half its depth, and then ap- 
plying the fertilizer, but mixing it 
thoroughly with the soil. The earth 
must be firmed well about the roots 
.of the tree and leveled off. 

After the trees have put out 
a growth of 1% to 2 inches, I rub off 
all but three growths, so distributed 
that the tree will be well balanced. 
The early rubbing off cannot be too 
thoroughly emphasized; a great sav- 
ing of time is effected by rubbing off 
before the young growth becomes 
tough. The trees should be gone over 
once or twice during the growing sea- 
son to remove all superfluous growth. 
If these are allowed to attain some 
fength it is then necessary to use the 
runing knife, a slow and more ex- 
pensive operation. 





Activity in Georgia. 


J. Cc. M’A. 


Picking cotion js being rushed and 
the work is rapidly advancing, as the 
Weather has been favorable. The 
prices being offered to pickers are 
higher than for years, ranging from 40 
to 6U cents per hundred, which is as 
high as usually given for picking scrap 
cotton. The crop is being rushed to 
market, but the selling on the part of 
the farmers, will practically cease if 
the price goes below 10 cents and 
many will probably hold for somewhat 
higher prices. There is no disposition 
to keep the crop out of sight by re- 
stricting the movement. At West Point 
receipts are heavier than at any time 
in its history. Columbus reports crop 
failures. Athens reports the heaviest 
receipts in the history of the exchange. 
The Clarke county cotton growers, 
however, held a meeting recently and 
resolved to hold for 11 cents, and no 
cotton, scarcely, is being sold at pres- 
ent prices. This county’s organization 
is very strong, having several hundred 
members and exercising much local,in- 
fluence. 

The new Georgia veterinary law is 
being utilized by many counties. It 
provides for the furnishing of a com- 
petent veternarian by the state when 
he is needed in any county and the 
ordinary makes official request for serv- 
ice: The compensation is $5 per day 
and actual expenses. In Buliock coun- 
ty there is an unknown infection 
now among the horses and mules and 
a veterinarian has been sent to investi- 
gate. When it is deemed advisable to 
kill the animals infected, in order to 
prevent the spread of the @isease, its 
value is arrived at by a board of ap- 
praisers and the state pays half the 
price and the farmer loses the rest. 

‘All farm produce seems to be going 
higher, except cotton. Fruits are 
bringing good prices, though of 
unusually poor quality. Mgr S. H. 
Cohen of the Savannah valley farmer’s 
fair, to be held at Augusta October 2, 
and lasting one week, announces that 
he has secured a fine list of attractions 
and expects a big crowd. The prem- 
ium list has been completed and sev- 
eral hundred prizes are offered em- 
bracing nearly every possible agricul- 
tural product. The yellow fever situa- 
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AMONG 


tion is having but little effect on the 
trade and industry of the state. 


Close of Fertilizer Season—The Ga 
dept of agri has given notice that 
on the first day of Oct, ’05, the fer- 
tilizer season of ’04-’05 will close. On 
and after that date all fertilizers, 
fertilizer material and cottonseed meal 
must bear the tag stamped for the 
season of ’05-’06, signed by T. G. 
Hudson, commissioner of agri. The 
dept is now selling tags for season of 
705-’06, in order that all fertilizers, fer- 
tilizer material and cottonseed meal 
may be properly tugged by Oct 1. It 
does not redeem out-of-date tags, nor 
does it exchange new tags for old ones. 


VIRGINIA. 


Augusta Co—The large barn of C. 
H. Cohron, of this county, was burned 
recently with the whole crop of wheat 
which had just been stored away; also 
a number of farming implements. 
The loss is over $2000. 

Orange Co—Farmers are pushing 
their work. Corn is above the average, 
and a large wheat crop with liberal 
guano is expected to be seeded. 


Warwick Co—The oyster season 
opened last week, and hundreds of 
boats of all descriptions have rushed 
to the public oyster rocks above New- 
port News. Oystermen expect the 
yield to be heavy during the first part 
of the season, but it is said that as 
winter wears on the supply of bivalves 
will be almost entirely exhausted, 


Lexington Farmers’ Institute—A 


farmers’ institute, under the auspices 
of the dept of agri, was held in Lex- 
ington, Sept 15, with addresses by Prof 
R. J. Davidson, dean of the college of 
science and chemistry, and Prof S. B. 
Hughes, ex-U S pomologist, and the 
present mgr of the state farm, both 
of the Va_ polytechnic institute at 
Blacksburg. W. B. F. Leech of Rock- 
bridge, a member of the state board 
of agri, presided. A fairly good crowd 
was present. 

Augusta Co—Most of the corn is 
now in shock and a large quantity, has 
already been marketed. Thousands 
of bb!s of apples are being shipped 
each, week, and farmers who have 
cared for “their orchards are being 
well paid for their trouble. There 
was a generous crop of peaches; price 
was low, which was a warning that 
farmers * should provide themselves 
with good large evaporators for use 
in future seasons, Because of the dry 
condition of the land fall plowing has 
been delayed. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Madison Co—Farmers’ institute was 


held at Marshall, Sept 4. The meeting 
was fairly well attended. Dr Tait But- 
ler, state veterinarian, delivered the 
opening address, his subject being Care 
and feeding of farm work stock to pre- 
vent diseases. H. H. Hume, state hor- 
ticulturist, spoke entertainingly on 
How to improve our soils. F. T. 
Meacham, supt of Iredell test farm, 
spoke on Corn culture. 

Randolph Co—Corn crop better 
than for years. Farmers are pleased 
with fall crops. Wheat, however, 
was a failure in this county, being 
about one-half a crop. Poultry .rais- 
ing is a success through this county. 
Pea hay is being mowed and put up 
this month. Peanuts fine crop. 


Iredell _Co—Farmers busy saving 
fodder and hay. Cotton picking be- 
gun in some places; only abeut one- 
half crop. Tobacco most all cut and 
cured. Peas getting ripe. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hinds Co—Wet weather has incer- 
fered with hay making and with cot- 
ton... Lew land has been too wet to 
plow or cultivate much of the time 
during the past two months. Cotton 
crop very uneven, both in season and 
prospective yield. A few farmers have 
been picking for a month, and others 
have none ready yet. Some planters 
have better crops than last year and 
others decidedly less. The average of 
the whole will be prohably 80% of 


THE FARMERS 


last year’s crop. All the corn, except 
the very latest planting, is now prac- 
tically ripe and the crop is better than 
usual; some will make as much as 
50 bus p acre. Farmers hereabouts 
are talking of going 2 little more into 
winter oats, and there is already some 
plowing done for that purpose. 


TENNESSEE. 


Rutherford Co—Just enough rain 
during the past month to make crops 
grow and make ground nice for plow- 
ing. Much plowing done for wheat 
and oats. Early planted corn a full 
crop. That which was planted later 
in the season may also make a fine 
crop if the fall is late. Cotton is not 
more than half crop. Many straight 
stalks, but little on them. Where there 
is any cotton, it is opening’ nicely. 
Hay of all kinds an immense crop. 
First clover crop, however, was nearly 
all sprouted by wet weather. Cattle 
fine and fat; also hogs. Hay $10 to 
$15 p ton, wheat 90c to $1 p bu, corn 
GUc, oats 35c. 


FLORIDA. 


Duval Co—Most of the early fruit 
here shows a fairly good color, but 
there are evidences in a great many 
caseg of the fruit having been pricked 
by thorns. The damage to the fruit 
in this way accounts for the bright 
orange color for this early in the 
season. 


KENTUCKY. 


Jessamine Co—Corn crop a good 
one. Only complaint is that on low, 
wet lands. it suffered for want of prop- 
er cultivation. Yield of wheat a little 
below average for the state. Tobacco 
crop good and an unusual amount has 


FINE LOT OF NEW JERSEY VEGETABLES 


CALIFORNIA. 


Santa Cruz Co—Apple shipments 
now quite heavy and there is an ae. 
tive demand for early fruit. Ship- 
ments of Pajaro apples are now Z0- 
ing forward to N Y almost daily 
Table grapes are being shipped, and 
all the wineries are running on full 
time. Grape crop very good one and 
the return is heavy. There will be a 
more than usual pack of wine put up 
by the wineries this season. Drie 
apricots of the present season's crop, 
are now being shipped to market. 
Prices on all kinds of dried fruit are 
very good this year and growers haye 
made money out of their crop. Pack. 
ing houses are all running full hand- 
ed on apples, plums and pears. This 
is the great apple district of Cal ana 
the crop this year will be an enor- 
mous one and generally free from 
worms. Orchardists have been doing 
much spraying and as a rule the fruit 
is clean. 

Riverside Co—The honey crop at 
Hemet has been a very good one this 
year. The apricot crop at Elsinore 
was a good one and the dried fruit 
has sold at good prices, ranging from 
6 to Tc p Ib. Almond picking is now 
under way and this fruit is also giv- 
ing a good crop. Orange season prac- 
tically over, although some light ship- 
ments are still going out and will con- 
tinue to do so until the new season be- 
gins. New crop fruit well formed 
and the trees are loaded. 


Sonoma Co—This has been a very 
peculiar season here. The very hot 
weather was followed by cold, with 
north winds. Corn and potatoes are 
not looking very good. Dried apples 
are bringing 6%c p Ib, prunes 4e, 
which are the best prices for several 
seasons. There will be a good sur- 
plus of hay stored this year, as there 





AT THE STATE FAIR 


One of the most interesting and attractive exhibits of farm products 
at the New Jersey state fair last fall was that shown by Hamilton grange. 


This exhibit was awarded the first prize. 


The section shown above was 


caught by American Agriculturist’s camera, showing John W. Kendall at 


the right and Joseph M. Stelle at the left as you look at the picture. 


Both 


of these gentlemen have taken great interest in this display and are mem- 


‘bers of Hamilton grange. 


Competitive exhibits of this sort are of special 


value and should be encouraged with more liberal premiums in the future. 


been housed for this time of year. 
Hay crop damaged somewhat by ex- 
cessive moisture at the time of har- 
vesting. Apple crop not good; fruit 
faulty and dropping off. Watermel- 
ons very inferior. Muskmelons good. 


Marion Co—Crops in Marion Co 
better than they have been for many 
years past. There has been an abun- 
dance of rain. Corn crop is very 
fine. Tobacco crop exceeds former 
years in quantity and quality. Plenty 
of fruit of all kinds. 


Casey Co—Farmers are rejoicing 
over fine crops. Corn better than it 
has been for many years. Farmers 
now busy harvesting early corn crop. 
Chestnut and hickory nut crop a rec- 
ord breaker in quantity and quality. 
Tobacco and hemp crops very fine. 

a 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 


is a very light demand at present. 
Stock looks well. Live hogs bring »c 
p Ib. Common laborers receive $2 Pp 
day here. Land values are on the in- 
crease, as much as $200 p acre is 
asked in the neighborhood of Sebas- 
topol, seven miles west of Occidental. 
There is a considerable amount of 
building in progress. 


Tulare Co—The grain crop is now 
harvested and it is found to be very 
light. Wheat is especially poor, prob- 
ably not making more than one-half 
a crop. The barley crop is_ fairly 
good, as the rust did not affect it 
badly. The fruit crop is also light. 
Prices are good—higher than they 
have been for years. 


Sacramento Co—Prof M. B. Waite 
of the dept of agri of Washington has 
recently made an inspection of the 
pear orchards along the Sacramento 
river, which is the principal pear sec- 
tion of the state, and finds that the 








pear blight has been checked. The 
county hort commissioners took this 
work in hand last year and have done 
satisfactory and thorough work, 
and Prof Waite thinks the disease can 
now be held in check. Heavy ship- 
ments of fresh fruit are still going out 


very 


every day, principally peaches, plums, 
pears and table grapes. Fruit crop 
as a rule has been light; pears almost 


a failure, and peaches very light The 
not weather in July burned a great 
many of the table grapes and some- 
what reduced this crop, although it 
wil’ still be @ heavy one. A new dept 
of forestry has recently been intro- 
duced, with Mr E. T. Allen as chief 
forester. Every effort will be made 
to prevent and control the forest fires 
which have been so destructive’in the 





state and to preserve the present for- 
ests and the planting of forest trees. 
TEXAS. 





Brown Co—Eggs are 20c p doz, cot- 
ton is selling at 9% to 9 9-10c p Ib. 
About three-quarters of the cotton is 
open. The weather here has been very 


dry for the past two months. Corn is 
selling at 40 to’ 50c p bu. Hay crop 
short on account of dry weather. 


Horses and mules are bringing good 
prices. Cotton seed $7 p ton. 

Lamar Co—The corn outlook is 
very good at present. Potatoes prom- 
ise about one-half an average crop. 
The apple crop will be short of aver- 
age by 25%. Wheat and oats were 
badly damaged by the excessive rains 
in July and some of the crops were 
not threshed. The average yield of 
wheat is about 10 bus p acre. Alfalfa 
hay averaged 3 tons to the acre and 
prairie about 1% tons. An average 
number of stock hogs on hand. 


Hunt Co—Arrangements are about 


completed toward making the 2d 


annual county fair, to be held at 
Greenville, Sept 26-30, in every way 
a very creditable show. Arrange- 


ments have been made to take care of 
twice as many horses as were exhib- 
ited Jast year. A commodious build- 
ing has been planned for the accom- 
modation of_ poultry and pet stock, 
thus remedying the unsatisfactory 
arrangements of Iast year in this dept. 
The management is making an extra 
effort to fill every class in the cattle 


dept and the exhibit of hogs promises 
to surpass that of last year. A large 
exhibit of agricultural produce is be- 
ing sent in and in every way the pros- 


pects’ are yery encouraging for this 
year’s fafr, 


Fayette Co—Rain has at last.come, 


after a drouth of five weeks. Labor 
is very searce and the price has ad-, 
vanced at least 100%, as much as $1.25 
aday being paid common hands. 
Over one-half the negroes have left 


the country and but very little labor 
has been coming in. 





Progression of the Boll Weevil. 

Perhaps less has been said of the 
cotton boll weevil this season than 
last. However, growers in the south-: 
west are not relaxing, attention given 
the progress of this dread destroyer. 
Likewise the government continues its 
wurk of investigation for successful 
combative measures. There is much 
speculation among those familiar with 
the habits of the boll weevii whether 
the pest has not by this time reached 
the northern limit of its progress, 
through the cotton belt of the United 
States. This was pointed out by the 
department of agriculture year book 
made public in June, 1905. Whether 
this has any foundation or not, it is, 


nevertheless, true that the weevil is 
liable at any time to spread east of the 
Mississippi, and to prevent its en- 
croachment on new territory is the 
great problem now confronting gov- 
ernment and state officials. Up to this 
year the territory infested by the cot- 
ton boll weevil comprised about 32% 
of the total cotton acreage of the 
United States. Official figures show- 


ing the infested 
are not available. 
Some authorities claim that. in all 


territory at present 


probability the greatest damage to be 

done by the pest in the United States 

will be in the region south of the lat- 

itude of Dallas, Tex. Should the wee- 

Vil penetrate in an appreciable manner 
1 


into the eastern portion of the cotton 
belt, growers there will have the bene- 
fit of the experience made in the great 
fight in Texas. Necessarily the pres- 
ence of the weevil in new territory 
means a more thorough preparation 
of the soil and strict attention to all 
details of cultivation. The destruc- 
tion of the cotton plants in the fall fs 
undoubtedly a most important factor 
in controlling the weevil. This re- 
duces the number of weevils that 
might go into hibernating quarters to 
emerge and damage the crop the suc- 
ceeding year. However, the general 
lateness of the crop in some southeast- 
ern sections may handicap growers; 
more so than in the early maturing 
districts of Texas. 

There are growers now living who 
can remember the ravages of the cot- 
ton leaf worm a little over a genera- 
tion ago. In many portions of, the 
south this pest then attracted as much 
attention as does the boll weevil cf to- 
day. Various changes in the system 
of cultivation resulted in reducing the 
damage by the leaf worm and a very 
effective remedy against it was found 
in the use of paris green. There is a 
strong tendency in many southern 
states toward the passing and en- 
forcement of state laws which will 
bring about concerted action jin the 
more important steps of controlling 
the boll, weevil. Louisiana has @ good 
law of this character, and Texas might 
do well, so some say, to follow ber 
example. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Handling the Crop in the Dark District. 


JONN M. FOSTER, ROBERTSON CO, TENN. 

The cutting and curing of tobacco 
in this locality has rapidly progressed. 
The quality of our leaf is much better 
than that in ‘O4, and tobacco will 
weigh much heavier. The late tobacco 
will not equal the earlier planting. 
We have in acreage about 47% of an 
average: This will be reduced in quan- 
tity fully 10% mbre by a bad stand 
and lack of growth on the part of late 
planted. We will have much tobacco 
suitable for fine strips. 

No sales of ‘05 leaf so far. That 
prices will necessarily be somewhat 
higher for the new crop is the antici- 
pation of growers. I think it is fairly 
estimated that fully {0% of Robertson 
county's crop is held by the Dark to- 
cacco district planters’ protective assn 
of Ky and Tenn. None of this will 
be sold until the assn has it prized 
and makes out its own schedule of 
prices for various grades. The assn 
will price its tobacco after investigat- 
ing the market, and considering the 
law of suppiy and demand. 

The organization is and should con- 
tinue to be the master of the tobacco 
situation in this district. The associa- 
tion has advanced the price of tobacco 
from 3%@4c p Ib over the tobacco 
trust prices received by the planters in 
08, and has added $3,000,000@$4,000,- 
OOO te the value of the crop of the 
dark tobacco district. We planters 
have regained our commercial liberty 
and our legal right to freely sell our 
tobacco by organizing and incorporat- 
ing ourselves and by applying the 
principle of co-operation in marketing 
our tobacco. We have practically 
downed trust rule. 


a 


Trend of Southern Tobacco Markets. 


Although growers in many sections 
of the heavy leaf states are still busy 
finishing the tobacco harvest or are 
in the midst of the cure, more inter- 
est is being given the condition of 
markets. The burley situation is de- 
void of special ‘features. Louisville 
quotations for good ‘O04 burley leaf 
are 11@15%c p lb, for good dark -leaf 
T%@S\Ke 

Advices from Va say the new crop 
promises to show much irregularity 
in quality and reports from many 
breaks indicate that they are not an- 
ticipating much if any increase in re- 
ceipts compared with last year. At 
Danville medium fillers fetch 7T4K%@ 
9%ec p Ib, smokers 6@7%c, cutters 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


7%@12c. In parts of N C farmers are 
rushing crops to market freely and 
prices show some weakness. 

This journal has previously men- 
tioned the discontent on the part of 
some Md growers at existent methods 
employed by the French govt in 
awarding its regie contracts. Recent- 
ly a deputation of tobacco raisers 


from La Plata, Md, held a conference. 


with regie representatives in Balti- 
more. It is hoped that good results 
will follows. Exports of Md and O 
tobacco from that port since Jan 1 
ageregate 22,700 hhd. Receipts run- 
ning large and market steady to firm. 

The last govt report on the tobacco 
crop is interesting. It shows the con- 
dition of the plant Sept 1 to be 85.1 
compared with a 5-year average of 
81.3. It is notable that in the heavy 
leaf states of Ky and Tenn the con- 
dition averaged much better than a 
year ago. In Va and Md on the other 
hand it is not so good as last season. 


e ss 
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Tobacco Notes. 








A recent report from Ky tells of 
a conference between officials of the 
assn and various regia contractors. 
As the latter have sampled the assn’s 
holdings, it is reported that it is not 
unlikely a large deal will shortly be 
consummated. 

A call for a mass meeting of tobac- 
co interests in New York city the week 
of Oct 23-28 has been made. This will 
be held in conjunction with the tobac- 


co exposition which will be at the 
Grand Central Palace, 428 Lexington 
ave:. The Philippine tariff question 


and other important matters relating 
to the U S tobacco industry will be 
dwelt upon. 

VIRGINIA. 

The official report of business at the 
South Boston breaks for the year end- 
ed Sept 1, 05, is now public. Total 
tobacco sales aggregated 14,800,000 Ibs 
against 15,600,000 the preceding year. 
However the average price received 
- the last crop was somewhat higher, 

eing 8.5c p lb against 7.8c for ’03. 
TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVIILLE—Receipts last week 
were SO hhds; offerings on the breaks 
135 hhds; total sales 495 hhds. The 
breaks showed no improvement in 
quality, but the open market was ac- 
tive and stronger generally on all sorts. 
Few lugs appeared and they were 
poor. Medium leaf showed an advance 
of 4c p lb. Unsold stocks in the open 
market are 1§w small. The interest is 
still concentrated on the negotiations 
now going on between the Italian agent 
and the Planters’ protective assn. Hop- 
kinsville, ky, was selected as the place 
of meeting and the types or prizers 
samples gathered there. At this stage 
of proceedings, an approximate price 
for the Italian grades seems to be 
arrived at, but the assn demands a 
purchase of its entire holdings of 13,- 
000 to 14,000 hhds of all sorts and 
kinds—all or none. And the Italian 
agent desires to buy only such as meet 
his requirements, perhaps some 700 
to 8000 hhds. The May plantings, 
about two-thirds of the crop, have 
been housed in favorable weather. We 
quote good lugs at $5.50@5.75 p 100 Ibs, 
medium leaf 7.75@8.75.—[(M. H. Clark 
& Bro. 


a> 
—_—— 


The Rice Market has been fairly 
active, with moderate receipts and a 
strong undertone. Honduras sorts are 
more largely sought for, although 
more interest has developed in Japan 
styles. Advices note the receipts of a 
few parcels of new crop at Charleston, 
S C, same being of fine character. 
Southwestern mills are selling output 
daily at full values. Rough rice is held 
firmly, recent quotations being refused 
and higher rates insisted upon. Mills 
claim present prices on rough rice are 
not warranted by the figures obtained 
for cleaned, but the desire to secure 
supplies for daily runs has allowed re- 
ceivers to exact the last penny from 
competitors. In La and Tex the har- 
vest is being prosecuted under gen- 
erally favorable conditions. Little of 
the new crop has come forward. At 
N Y head rice fetches 4% @5\c p Ib. 
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GET POWER 


The Supply Comes From Food. 





If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can. 
That is only possible by use of skilfully 
selected food that exactly fits the re- 
quirements of the body. - 


Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a 
poor fire is not a good steam producer. 


“From not knowing how to select 
the right food to fit my needs, I suf- 
fered grievously for a long time from 
stomach troubles,” writes a lady from 
a little town in Missouri. 


“It seemed as if I would never be 
able to find out the sort of food that 
was best for me. Hardly anything 
that I could eat would stay on my 
stomach. Every attempt gave me 
heart-burn and filled my stomachewith 
gas. I got thinner and thinner until 
I literally became a living skeleton and 
in time was compelled to keep to my 
bed. 


“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had 
such good effect from the very begin- 
ning that I have kept up its use ever 
since. I was surprised at the ease with 
which I digested it. It proved to be 
just what I needed. All my unpleasant 
symptoms, the heart-burn, the inflated 
feeling which gave me so much pain 
disappeared. My weight gradually in- 
creased from 98 to 116 Ibs., my figure 
rounded out, my strength came back, 
and I am now able to do my house- 
work and enjoy it. The Grape-Nuts 
food did it.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 


“There’s a reason.” 


Why Not Ship 
Some of Your Fruit 
This Way? 


We have an excellent market for Peaches 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Small Fruits of all 
kinds. We also handle large quantities of 
Potatoes, Cabbage and Onions in season. 

Write us at once and we will gladly post 
you on our market. 


Henry J. Perkins Company, 


Distributers of Fruits and Produce, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WIRE-$I.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


itup 1 

a toa “ye le; yo A — ng b Py to 
250ft. No. 14 guage, per 100 
Write for prices on ty iGongen 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs. , 62. ire 
wer sy mixedina Xa y 61.60. 

‘bed wire, per 1 Poultry 
nedting. yo - at osiew ee 
Ask r Cata! 
on ageshandios of on sists from 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. , West 85th 2 Iron Ste., Chleage 











Galled horses—best, cheapest 


Pratts Vet. Healing Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


An opening is offered toa number of live 
agents to represent us in all parts of the 
country. Profitable, permanent work. We 
have something that cannot be equaled asa 
money maker. It sells at sight in eve 
farm home, school library, to teachers an 
students, as well as town and village homes. 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make money fast if you do not write at 
ones, Unwise ‘Go delay, 80 send your applica- 
tion promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Dept.S.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








$60.00 GASOLINE ENGINE 


A seetee teseiee Se 


on honor. 








price. No salesmen's commissions — 


Btate power required. Mention this paper. Sn Tae TEMPLE GAsovine ENGINE oon Tete 80 Meagher St., Ohicage, IL 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, no essential change 
noted in the market for beef steers. 
Exporters evinced more activity and 
this tended to slightly improve the 
trade in beeves suitable for shipment 
abroad. Bulk of native offerings ran 
strongly to grassers and short fed 
stock yet there were enough hard fin- 
ished cattle arriving to meet the de- 
mand. 

Fancy native steers ......$6.00@ 
Inferior to medium 3.75@ 4.7: 
Good to choice fed heifers 4.25@ 5.0: 
Fair to good butcher cows 2.50@ : 
Cutters and canners 1.25@ 2 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls 2.25@ 
Feeders, good to choice .. 3.75@ 
Plain to choice stockers.. 2.25@ 3. 
Veal calves pe Ry Bi 
Milch cows, p head «).00@50.00 

The tone of the trade in heifers and 
fat cows was somewhat better. Com- 
mon cows and bolognas exhibited lit- 
tle improvement. Butcher and ex- 
port grades of bulls were in fair de- 
mand. ‘The strength previously noted 
in the calf trade was still in vogue. 
Stockers and feeders ruled easy. 

The groggy condition of the hog 
market portrayed in these columns 
last week was continued. Receipts 
fairly liberal and eastern demand not 
so good as heretofore, this due to the 
fact that big eastern markets such as 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, etc, are getting 
more local hogs and thus are not com- 
pelled to look westward for large sup- 
plies. Some traders are expecting a 
reaction from the rather serious break 
in prices, but this will depend largely 
upon receipts. Choice packing and 
shipping hogs brought $5.50@5.80. 
Rough swine fetched 4.80 to 5. 

With range sheep much in evidence 
the market on mutton.displayed more 
or less weakness; lambs held up rel- 
atively better. Prime lambs were 
quoted at $6.50 to 7.65 p 100 lbs, feed- 
ing lambs 5.50 to 6.450, fat wethers 
4.50,to 5, feeding wethers 4 to 4.69, fat 
ewes 3.75 to 4.65, feeding ewes 3.25 
to 4.20. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





_ Wheat 


y Corn j{ QOats 
1905 | 1904 


1905 | 1904 
31h 
"40 


33 
oo 


Cash or Spot 


Chicago ..... 
New \ork... 
Boston 
Toledo....... 
St Louis..... 32 
Min’p’lis... | « x 7 ¢ 31 
Liverpool... |1. 65k | 6 — 

At Chicago, moderate stability has 
characterized the wheat trade. Prices 
ohe day with another showed com- 
paratively little change, with frequent 
manifestations .of a slight hardening. 
At one time quotations for early deliv- 
eries were 1@2c higher, deferred fu- 
tures fractionally better. The situa- 
tion was without startling develop- 
ment, potent influences found chiefly 
in the crop news, in the movement of 
new wheat to market, and in the 
somewhat more encouraging attitude 
of foreign buyers of our breadstuffs. 
The standard grade of wheat for de- 
livery any time this month at Chicago 
sold late last week close to an S3c 
level, Dec in moderate request at 82% 
@83%4%2c p bu, May 85% @8be. 

The weather latterly has not proved 
entirely to the liking of spring wheat 
erowers, and rainfall in the northwest 
carried at least temporary firmness to 
the market. The flour trade seems to 
be looking up. Foreign advices were 
rather favorable to wheat values. 
American Agriculturist’s regular 
monthly report covering conditions 
of both wheat and corn will be 
found on earlier pages of this issue. 

Corn was in about the recent de- 
mand, the speculative trade rather 
light, cash movement liberal. Prices 
showed no important change, much of 
the time leaning toward easiness under 
the excellent crop prospects. Corn 
for delivery during Dec and May sold 
at 481%4@44%c. Old corn in store was 
salable around 53c. 

Oats were in better favor at a fair 
advance, Sept working up to 27%c p 
bu, Dec 28%c, May slightly above 30c. 
Cash sales were larger, both in the 
west and at the seaboard, and locally 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


standard oats quoted in store around 
26%c. Choice white oats sold by sam- 
ple f o b at 27@2vc. 

For a small market rye was fairly 
active, receipts a little better than re- 
cently, transactions largely on the 
basis of 62c p bu for No 2 in store, or 
Sept delivery. 

Barley arrivals are variable in qual- 
ity and include many cars only suited 
to the feed trade. These go at low 
figures, while strictly choice malting 
barley is comparatively scarce, and 
steady to firm. The market as a 
whole was not very well supported. 
Quotations covered a range of 35@38c 
p bu for feed barley, upward to 46 
@52c for choice to fancy malting. 

Increased offerings of timothy seed 
caused some easiness, yet there was 
enough demand to take practically 
everything, with prime cash for Sept 
delivery $3.40@3.50 p 100 Ibs. Clover 
seed quiet and without important 
change, contract prime about llc p Ib, 
Oct delivery a shade under. Hun- 
garian and millet seeds from the new 
crop not yet moving freely and diffi- 
cult to quote. 

At New York, oats in a better posi- 
tion; exporters manifesting much in- 
terest in this grain. Mixed oats brought 
31% @32c p bu, white clipped 33%@ 
37-:¢c. Receipts of spring wheat and 
old corn showed a tendency to enlarge. 
Nv 2 red wheat quoted at 89%c p bu, 
No 1 spring 9134¢, No 2 corn 61%c p 
bu iu elevators, kiln dried $3.10@3.15 
p bbl, brewers’ meal and grits 1.40 p 
100 Ibs. Some eastern rye sold for 
export at 63%c p bu. Feeding barley 
quoted at 42@44c, malting 53c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
summers. an a :e is usually secured. 

Beans, 

At New York, red kidneys display 
much weakness, selling around $3.10@ 
3.15 p bu for choice. Pea beans hold- 
ing steady at 1.75. Marrows also un- 
changed at 3.50. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, after the pronouunced 
advance, the calf market evidently be- 
came a trifle top heavy and prices 
were shaded slightly. Prime light 
veals quoted at 12c p Ib, buttermilks 
6@8c. Light pork fair sale at 9@9%c. 
Dried Fruits. 

York, new apples not in 
large supply. Fey evap stock quoted 
at 7%4@8\c p Ib, dried 83@4%c. Evap 
raspberries 25@26c, huckleberries 11@ 
11%,c, blackberries 7144@8%c, cher- 
ries 111,@12%c. 

Eggs. 

The proportion of strictly choice 
eggs among offerings at leading mar- 
kets is running rather moderate, 
while supplies of medium grades are 
holding up amply. Combined receipts 
at N Y, Chicago, Boston and Phila- 
delphia from March 10 to Sept 1 ag- 
gregated 5,800,000 cs, an increase of 
500,000 .cs compared with the same 
period last year. 

At New York, fine fresh western 
eggs in good request at 22@22%c p 
doz. 

At Chicago, choice stock rules firm 
with extras fetching 22c p doz. Best 
N Y¥ and Pa whites quoted at 27@28c, 
refrigerators 20@21c, dirties 12@16%c. 

Mill Feeds. 

It is claimed that the good prices 
received for butter and cheese the past 
few months have encouraged dairy 
farmers greatly andit is believed a full 
number of dairy cattle will be carried 
through thé winter on feed in N Y 
and many sections of N E. Thjs may 
have some effect on the feed market. 

At New York, 4 little export demand 
served to strengthen the market. City 
bran fetches $19 p ton, western spring 
17.50@18, red dog 25, cottonseed meal 
28, linseed meal 30.50. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Special reports from Wareham, 
Mass, say that hail recently greatly 
damaged cranberries. One big grower 
is said to have lost 1500° bbls; others 
lost from a few to several hundred 


At New 


bbls each. Prices range $5@5.50 p 
bbl f o b. 

Trade estimates place the Bartlett 
pear crop of Niagara Co, N Y, at near- 
ly 300,000 bus, a large part of which 
was contracted by eastern buyers and 
exporters. General run of crops sold 
at $35@40 p ton, and canners gave a 
premium of 5@10 p ton for fine se- 
lected pears. ; 

Prospects are for a fair cropof 
cranberries here. Gathering under 
way.—[C. C. P., Ocean Co, N J. 

Our special reports from Cape Cod 
tell of new cranberries selling at $5@ 
6 p bbl f o b. 

At New York, a good demand exists 
for fine peaches and pears. Seckels 
fetch $2.50@4.50 p bbl, Bartletts 3@ 
5.25, plums 15@30c p 8-lb bskt, prunes 
20@30e p bskt. Peaches 30@50c p 
20-Ib bskt or 1@1.75 p carrier. Grapes 
50@80c p case, or 10@15¢e p small 
bskt. Cranberries 6@7.50 p bbl, or 2@ 
2.50 p cra. Muskmelons 1@3, water- 
melons 75@200 p car. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market presents no 
special features. Prime timothy sells 
at 821%, @85c p 100 lbs, clover mixed 65 
@70c, shipping 50@55c, long rye straw 
joe, oat and wheat 45@50c. 

Poultry. 

Reports from Mo and Kan say the 
turkey crop this year promises to ex- 
ceed that of ‘04 and ’03. Dressers 
made good money on last fall’s turkey 
storage operations, putting in stock at 
16c p lb and selling as high as 20@22c. 
This should augur well for prices the 
coming fall. 

At New York, a continued good de- 
mand prevailed for fowls, with re- 
ceipts not heavy. Chickens in full 
supply and easy. Turkeys holding 
steady, springs of 3 to 4 lbs ea fetch- 


eign the same period last year. Re. 
ports from Mont and U tell of con- 
tracts for the ’06 clip at 22c p Ib ana 
from Wyo at 19c. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET 


Reports from the Island of Montreal 
Can, say there are about 25,000 bbls 
of onions available for market there 
this year. Sales have been made at 
80@8dc p bag of 80 lbs. . 

Latest word from Wayne Co, N y 
is to the effect that the new onion 
crop is moving in a fair way. 3uyers 
have been giving 51@52c p buf o b. 

Western Mass onions are being mar- 
keted more freely, going to local mar- 
kets. Prices f o b are 50c p bu or 
slightly above. 

Onions are small in size, but solia 
and of good color. Yield ran about 
150 bus p a; growers offering 40c p bu. 
[W. C. J.,. Wyandot Co, O. 

Onions made about 200 bus p a, a 
lighter yield than last year. Quality 
rather poor.—{M. L., Wabasha (Co, 
Minn. 

At Chicago, local gardeners supply- 
ing the trade freely, prices ranging 40) 
@45c p 70-lb sk, white pickling onions 
$1.25@1.50 p 1%-bu sk. 

Onions made about 200 bus p a in 
this section compared with 400 last 
year. Growers are being offered 50c p 
bu for reds and yellows.—[J. O. E, 
Medina Co, O. 

Around New Hampton onions this 
season have returned about 600 bus p 
a, somewhat above last year’s yield. 
Buyers offer 75c p bu for late fall 
delivery or 50c spot.—[H. R., Orange 
Co, Nz: 

The dept of agri 
condition of potatoes 


report placed the 
Sept 1 at SOU.9 











HARVESTING THE POTATO CROP IN WESTERN 


The above picture was taken 


on the place 


NEW YORK 


of Frank Waring in Or- 


leans county, N Y,, last fall at the time he was digging his potato crop 


The variety here shown is what is known as Oil of Jersey. 


It is a very 


satisfactory potato in that section and has yielded Mr Waring at the rate 


of 300 bushels per acre. 


ing 28@30c p lb a w, spring chickens 
12% @20c, fowls 13%@14%c, spring 
ducks 16@17%c, westerns 10@12c, 
squabs $1.75@3.50 p doz. Accentu- 
ated demand for live fow!s owing to 
approaching Hebrew holidays; quota- 
tions 14%c p lb 1 w, springs 13%@ 
lic, roosters 94c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, sweet potatoes easy, 
bringing $1.25@1.75 p bbl, brussels 
sprouts 5@10c p qt, beets T5c@$1 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@1.75 p bbl, cabbage 
$3@6 p 100. Celery 20@50c p doz, 
cukes $2@4 p bbl, cuke pickles $39 
6 p 1000, corn $1@1.50 p 100, cauli- 
flower $2@3.25 p bbl, egg plants 75c@ 
$1.25. Lettuce 40@S80c p doz, lima 
beans $1@1.50 p bskt, okra 50@S80c, 
peppers 50@90c p bbl. Peas $1@1.75 p 
bskt, string beans $1@1.25 p bu, spin- 
ach $1@1.25 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
7T5ce@$1, marrow 40@75c, turnips Toc@ 
$1.25, tomatoes 25@50c p bx. 

Wool. 

-In eastern distributing centers the 
demand for the ’04 clip, now practical- 
ly all in dealers’ hands, is very urgent 
and prices are as high as at any pre- 
vious time this season. Total receipts 
at Boston since Jan 1 aggregate 446,- 
000 bales domestic, and 143,000 bales 
foreign. wool, compared with 613,000 
bales domestic and 140,000 bales for- 


He has out this season between five and six acres. 


compared with 91.6 a year ago and a 
10-year average of 80.2. 

At New York, the situation has 
changed but little. White pickle on- 
ions fetch $4@5.50 p bbl, Orange Cy) 
whites 1@1.75 p bag, O 60@T5c p bu 
N Y reds and yellows 1.25@1.50 p bag 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


Latest reports from Me say the late 
potato crop has been benefited great) 
by rains. It is apparent that lasi 
year’s phenomenal yield p a will not 
be duplicated, yet many claim the sit- 
uation has brightened materially com 
pared with the outlook 8 or 4 weeks 
ago. Some farmers say their diggins 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Facts About Cancer—A new book- 
let published at considerable expense 
by L. T. Leach, M D, of Indianapolis. 
Ind, tells the cause of Cancer and in- 
structs in the care of the patient. Tells 
what to do in case of bleeding, pain, 
odor, ete, and is a valuable guide in 
the management of any case. It ad- 
vises the best method of treatment, 
and the reasons why. In short, it is 
a book that you will value for its in- 
formation. It will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on _ receipt of ten cents, 
stamps or coin, 








going beyond expecta- 
tions; the best yields going 80 to 100 


returns are 
During the month of Aug 


bbls p a. s 
the Bangor & 


potato shipments over 


Aroostook railroad were 115,200 bus, 
an inerease of 64,300 bus over the 
same time in ‘04. In some parts of 


Me buyers are offering $1 p bbl f o b 
for new tubers. 

Potato growers on Long Island are 
said to be holding for a minimum of 


h0c p bu. The output of fine potatoes 
from that section will not equal that 
of last yettr, and some growers are 


talking a 65c market or better. 
Estimates are now out for the Gree- 
ley (Cal) potato movement of ’05. Well 
posted local authorities say the prom- 
for about 9000 cars, considerably 


ise 
bel last year. Much stock will go 
south. Our correspondent at Greeley 


says blight, ete, will cause the yield to 
drop below that of ’O4. 

Growers claim the '05 potato crop 
will not come up to that of last season, 
owing to blight, etc. While buyers are 

itious, farmers anticipate better re- 
; than last year.—[Correspondent, 





Wood Co, Wis. 

Farmers in Steuben Co, N Y, a lead- 
ing potato section, say the potato out- 
look is anything but encouraging. 


claim the yield will not exceed 


25% of last year. 

Adviees from parts of Wis say buy- 
ers have opened the season for '05 late 
tul engaging crops at 28@2h5e p bu 
fob. General reports from Wis indi- 
( » that the potato crop there, owing 

» blight and rot, is turning out a dis- 
app tment. 

Advices from Va and N J tell of a 
swer potato crop of good quality. 
Markets have ruled irregular, the sea- 
son opening high, and prices then sag- 

It is claimed growers will be 
enabled 1 carry their sweets for a 
long period should the market rule 
bad 

In parts of this county the potato 
crop is very poor; almost a failure in 
fact. Growth not up to last year.— 
[Correspondent, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

\t New York, prices holding steady 
witl local territory supplying the 
trad Long Islands bring $1.75@2 p 
180} Ibs or 1.65@1.90 p bag. Jerseys 
1.50@1.75 p bbl. 

At Boston, offerings from .Me are 
well taking care of the demand; quo- 


tations 50c p bu. 

At Chicago, at times the market dis- 
played strength, followed by weakness 
as receipts enlarged. Wis and Mich 
shipping more freely. Northern stock 
commands 45@48c p bu. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


A N Y buyer just back from a tour 





of leading apple states says the crop 
promises about 40% of last year. He 
believes the principal part of this is 
already contracted and says it will 
necessitate apples selling at $4 p bbl 
or better on the winter market to 
enable buyers to pull out whole. 


Early apples have realized growers 
$2@2.50 p bbl; late varieties held with 
fidence. Plums have sold at W@ 
» 100 lbs f o b and Bartlett pears 
@1.50 p 100 Ibs.—[Correspondent, 
Steuben Co, N 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Can for the week ended Sept ‘), were 
“0,700 bbls, compared with 35,400 bbls 
the same period in ’04. Glasgow has 
been receiving liberal consignments of 
American apples this season. 

Latest advices from commercial ap- 
ple growing sections of Ontario, Can, 
say winter apple sales at $1.50@2 p 
bbl for fruit on trees are numerous. 
Growers are offering their choicest 
fruit at $2.50 f o b or a shade higher. 

The movement of Col apples has 
Started. Eastern buyers have contract- 
ed the crop freely. Growers have been 
asking $1.50@1.75 p bu bx for choice 





Jonathan, ete, and upward of 1 for 
Ben Davis. 
Dealers at southern N E markets 


report that receipts of local apples 
continue moderate. Supplies now 
coming more freely from York state, 
Tey fruit fetching 3@4.50 p bbl at Ct 
river markets. : 

High prices continue the rule in the 
apple trade, this constituting the chief 
feature of interest in the situation. The 
danger of the crop perhaps being un- 
der estimated has been alluded to by 


THE 


American Agriculturist, but the atti- 
tude of buyers indicates no _ fear 
of that kind on their part. In N Y¥ 
state agents for big eastern and west- 
ern houses have been out in force for 
several weeks. Advices from western 
N Y say fcy Kings and Spys have been 
contracted as high as $2.50@3.25 p bbl 
f o b and Baldwins and Greenings at 
2.25@2.75. Early in the season the 
latter sold as low as 1.50 in orchards. 
In the west, particularly Mich, Ill and 
Col buyers have also proved most ac- 
tive. 

Winter apples almost a failure, al- 
though trees are in good condition. 
Duchess are selling freely at $1.50 p 
bbl f o b.—[G. C. H., Benzie Co, Mich. 

Apple crop about 50% of a good av- 
erage yield. Quality fair but fruit 
rather small. The price for winter 
stock packed and delivered on cars is 
$1.50 p bbl.—[L. H. R., Worcester Co, 
Mass 

A New York firm announces that it 
will export a few cars of Cal apples 
to South Africa this season. Several 
carloads of pears from the Hudson 


river district of N Y are now being 
shipped to the U K. 

A Boston dealer writes American 
Agriculturist this week that not 


enough good apples are coming. The 
outlook for choice stock is encourag- 
ing. 

The apple crop of western Mass is 


promising not to exceed 50% of last 
year’s output. Buyers offering $1.50 


@2 p bbl for No 1 fruit, but some 
growers holding out for more. 

The demand for cider vinegar has 
never in our recollection been so live- 
ly. Prices have advanced over last 
year $1@1.50 p barrel, being at pres- 
ent 10c p gal in carlots f o b, at the 
mill. The supply is insignificant out- 
side of the holdings of the vinegar 
trust. In this section cider apples are 
very. short and will likely bring 50c 
p 100 Ibs or more.—[Ferguson Bros, 
Albany Co, N Y. 

At New York, fine fruit good sale 
and firm, Alexanders $3@4.50 p bbl, 
Gravenstein and Durhess 2.50@8.50, 
Maiden Blush and Pippins 2@3.25, 
poor varieties 1@1.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 

05... 21% 22% 20% 
04..19 @19% 20%@21 18% 
03..20%@21 21 @22 20 

The demand for milk on Chicago 


market for the past few weeks has 
proved somewhat irregular owing to 
variable weather. During the heated 
periods there was a distinct shortage, 
but cooler weather following caused 
a let-up in demand and an abundance 
of milk on the market. The general 
undertone of trade is healthy with 
Sept and Oct quotations, as suggested 
by the milk shippers’ union, ranging 
95c per 8-gal can. 

During the month of Aug the oleo 
output in the Chicago district totaled 
2,694,700 lbs, of uncolored and 91,600 
lbs of colored. The aggregate showed 
an increase over July of 810,000 Ibs. 

The general butter market has 
ruled somewhat uneven. Heavy re- 
ceipts caused weakness, but this was 
followed by a renewal of the firm un- 
dertone to the situation. Combined 
receipts at Chicago, N Y, Boston and 
Philadelphia during Aug showed an 
increase of 147,000 pkgs compared 
with the same month in ’04. Offer- 
ings at N Y during Aug were a rec- 
ord breaker for the 8th month. The 
average price received for cmy but- 
ter at the metropolis in Aug was 
21.le p Ib, which was 3.1 higher than 
the average for Aug ‘O04. 

At New York, receipts show irregu- 
larity in quality, but the inquiry is 
good. Extra cmy brings 21%c¢ p Ib, 
dairy 20@21c, renovated 19@20c, pack- 
ing 15@iTc. 

At Boston, a comprehensive inquiry 
for best ecmy at 22@22%c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy tubs 20% 
@21%c p lb, dairy 15c.—At Columbus, 
tubs 2lc, prints 22c, dairy 14@16c.— 
At Cleveland, prints 23@23%c, tubs 
20@21%c, dairy 18@19e. 

At Chicago, offertngs are readily 
absorbed and the general demand is 


LATEST MARKETS. 
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chickens 11%c p lb 1 w, turkeys lie, 
spring ducks lle, eggs 18%c p doz, 
cheese 11@11%c p lb. Apples 1@4 p 
bbl, peaches 1.50@1.75 p bu, navy 
beans 1.80@1.00. 


At Columbus, corn 65c p bu, wheat 


283 


very satisfactory. Extra cmy brings 
2U%c p Ib, dairy 18%¢c. 
The Cheese Market. 
At New York, country markets are 
holding up remarkably but the situa- 
tion here appears easier. This stii§- 


ulated the inquiry, however. Best fc 82c, oats 3Uc, rye 65c, bran $18 p ton, 
cheese is qupted at 11%@12c p Ib, middlings 18, hay 8@10, straw 5@ 
skims 9@10c. 5.50. Milch cows 25@50 ea, steers 2 


5.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 4@5.50, 
hogs 4@4.50, sheep 3@4, spring lambs 
4.50@6. Cheese quiet at 11%@12%c 
p lb, eggs 184¢c p doz, fewls 9c p Ib 
1 w, chickens llc, turkeys 10c, ducks 
8c. Potatoes firm at 40@45c p bu, on- 
ions 55@60c, pea beans 1.65, apples 
2.50@3.25 p bbl, peaches 75ce@1.50 p 


At Boston, fine N Y twins fair sale 
at 12c p lb. Receipts generally am- 
ple. 

At Chicago, there is some _ with- 
drawal of storage stocks. The mar- 
ket evinces some signs of weakness, 
yet there is no apparent change in 
prices. Twins bring 11@11%c p Ib. 


bu. The wheat mkt shows a little im- 

. “s provement, 82c being paid for best. 
Ohio Country Produce. Live stock is very quiet. Butter un- 
changed. Cheese advancing slowly. 





At Cincinnati, steers $3.85@4.65 p Eggs, strictly fresh, have reached the 


100 Ibs 1 w, sheep 3@4.65, lambs 4.75 high price of 18%c p doz Potatoes 
@7.40, hogs 5.50@5.70. Wheat 86@8ic weakening _ slightly. Watermelons 


p bu, corn 56% @57c, oats 27% @28c, nearly out of mkt. Many small peach- 


hay 7.50@12.25, straw 4.50@5, bran es coming in and bringing only Tie p 
14.50@15, middlings 16@18. Young bu; top notch peaches bring $1.50. 














|HOME BUTTERMAKING 


Easier and More Profitable With a 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. 


The thrifty housewife who has the milk of three or more 
cows at her disposal and is making special efforts to churn 
as large a surplus of fine butter each week as possible for 
sale to her private customers cannot afford to be without a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator. The old fashioned gravity 
or deep setting system of skimming milk means a daily 
waste of time and Imbor in handling ice, water, crocks and 
pans, and the loss of practically one half the cream, A 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator will save this labor and 
expense, and secure all the profits. To begin with the milk 
is skimmed immediately after milking, and the cream alone 
has to be cared for,—secondly, almost double the amount of 
cream is secured that could be under the old system. At the 
same time it is of any desired thickness and of greater purity, 
all of which means more butter of finer quality and higher 
market value. Furthermore, the skim-milk is left fresh and 
warm for the calves. With the average number of cows a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator will more than pay for itself 
the first year of use, and is capable of lasting at least twenty 
years. As between the different separators, the DE LAVAL, 
has been the world’s standard for over twenty-five years, 
and is used exclusively by 98% of all experienced separator 
buyers. If you haven’t the ready cash you may buy a 
DE LAVAL on such liberal terms that it will earn its cost 
while you are paying for it. A free trial of one can be 
had in your own home upon request. Write today for de- 
scriptive catalogue and name of nearest local agent, 


THE DE LAVAL. SEPARATOR Co, 
ciucace. General Offices : tMONTREAL. 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


¢208 Fusert Sreeer, 75 & 77 YorK Stree, 
NEW YORK. 


*, PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO. 


‘eat m_SY., 48 McDermor Avenus, 
SAN FREne isco. WINNIPEG. 




















A Concentrated Feed for Hot Weather 


produces the largest flow of richest milk and greatest 
amount of butter fat. Improves cow's condition, increases 
length of period in milk, benefits breeding qualities. It is 


a money maker, as you will learn by writing to the sole 
manufacturers 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, Il. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 
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The Disciplining of 
Mr Potter. 


By Sadie B. Pritchett. 

It had been some years since I sat 
upon Aunt Dora Potter’s cool front 
porch and listened to the flow of 
homely wisdom that comes from the 
lips of that well-loved Missouri sage. 
But when this year the hot July days 
descended upon St Louis like a re- 
vengeful fire, I began to think long- 
ingly of the old Missouri farm with its 
airy rooms, wholesome fare, and spirit 
of rest and peace which, somehow, 
seems to belong as a special gift to 
Aunt Dora’s surroundings. 
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For “Aunt Dora’”’ she is to all the 
country side—dear, tyrannical, good 
Samaritan that she is; and “Aunt 


Dora” she is to me, the kindest friend 
and the best medicine a tired woman 
ever had. 

Nothing had changed on the farm in 
five years’ time except that its owners 
had grown a trifle older, and that pret- 
ty Mary, the daughter of the house, 
had left it for a home of her own. 
“Pa,”’ sometimes known as Mr Potter, 
still pursued the even tenor of his way, 
happy in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that he is the most managed man in 
central Missouri. 

Something in his careful manner of 
shutting a refractory screen as he 
stepped out of the door, made me 
smile as I watched his sturdy old fig- 
ure rapidly wending stableward, and 
say laughingly to Aunt Dora, ‘‘Does 
Mr Potter have to be disciplined yet, 
or did your fly-strategy work a com- 
plete reformation, Aunt Dora?” 

A merry twinkle, just the twinkle I 
like best, came into Aunt Dora's eyes 
at mention of the fly strategy. The 
good soul, like eyery good general, is 
proud of her tactics. I knew I had 
struck the right chord to turn Aunt 
Dora reminiscent, and Aunt Dora rem- 
iniscent is a delight to me. 

“That’s so,” she said, “You were 
here that summer right after Mary 
Potter and I outgeneraled Pa and got 
the whole house screened at once. I 
remember how you laughed when I 
told you about the dinner Pa gave the 
presidin’ elder, when Mary Potter and 
I waited on them so polite and at- 
tentive, except that we apparently 
didn’t notice the fact that they were 
contending with an army of flies for 
every mouthful they ate. 

“It was all meant as an object les- 
son for Pa, for Mary Potter and me 
had been after him for two years to 
screen the house, and he had the mon- 
ey, and there wasn’t no reason ex- 
cept a man’s habit of procrastinatin’, 
why we shouldn’t have them. Pa kept 
sayin’ we would have ’em sometime, 
but they was expensive and besides he 
didn’t see as we really needed ’em 
muéh—our house never seemed to 
nave many flies to speak of. Which 
it didn’t, but land sakes! didn’t Mary 
Potter and I just wear ourselves to 
frazzles shooin’ ’em out of the house?” 

Aunt Dora paused here to laugh 
with me over the picture of plump 
Mary Potter and her still plumper 
mamma worn to a “frazzle” oVer any- 
thing. 

“Anyhow,’’ continued Aunt Dora, “I 
thought Pa’s education ought to be 
attended to, and that the time was 
ripe, as the Bible says, for it. So 
when Pa said to me one hot Saturday 
morning in July, ‘Dora, I reckon I'll 
bring the presidin’ elder home to din- 
ner from meetin’ to-day,’ I says just 
as cordial as possible, ‘Do, Pa.’ And 
after Pa had driven off I says to Mary 
Potter, ‘Now is the time! Your Pa 
don’t mean to be selfish, but lots of 
men have got that way not meanin’ 
it, and I ain’t going to have the ruin 
of no man’s moral nature on my con- 
science. We can afford them screens, 
they'll add to the comfort of the whole 
family and we are going to have them, 
but I want your Pa to present ’em to 
his affectionate family as a free-will 
offering. There can’t never be no bet- 
ter time than this. Pa likes to see 
things neat and pleasant, and there 
ain’t nobody he would hate to make 
uncomfortable more than the presidin’ 
elder, for Brother Barnes ain’t above 
noticin’ the comforts of this life any 
more than any other mortal man is. 

“So we won't do our usual arm- 
breaking, neck-stretchin’ gymnastics 
with fans and newspapers this morn- 





-EVENINGS 


ing. We won’t shut a single blind, 
but just open the whole house, dinin’- 
room an’ all, and say to the flies in 
Howard county, ‘Come in and have 
dinner with the presidin’ elder and 
his favorite class leader.’ 

“Well, that’s what we did—an’ tney 
come. Flies are the most appreciative 
guests you can find. They never send 
regrets When you ask ’em in to a din- 
ner party. I'll never forget Pa’s face 
when he stepped inside the dinin’- 
room and saw the glare and the flies 
all collectin’ round my best china. 

“Later on when Brother Barnes had 
to fight a pitched battle with about a 
hundred flies before he could get one 
spoonful of his favorite peach pre- 
serves, it was most too much for Mary 
Potter, who was waitin’ on the table. 
I sent Mary to the kitchen for hot bis- 
cuit quick, and I went on talking to 
Brother Barnes about the efficacy of 
prayer. 

“Pa hardly said a word durin’ din- 
ner, and after dinner there didn’t seem 
much comfort in a house where the 
light almost blinded a body and the 
flies almost walked off with the chairs. 
So after awhile I heard Pa say to the 
presidin’ elder, ‘Brother Barnes, I be- 
lieve we'd enjoy a little ride over to- 
wards Fayette,’’ and they drove off in 
Pa’s new buggy, the presidin’ elder 
with a queer twinkle in his eye, I 
thought, and Pa lookin’ so stiff and 
determined that I knew something was 
going to happen. 

“After they had gone Mary Potter 
and I sat down an’ laughed ’till we 
nearly cried, and then we got up and 
darkened up all the rooms after we 
had surprised about ten thousand flies 
with the sudden chill of our hospi- 
tality. 

“By the time Pa came home to sup- 
per everything was all cool and sweet 
and comfortable, and Mary Potter and 
I didn’t make no allusions to the past 
except to say what a pleasant man 
Brother Barnes was. Pa didn’t say 
anything then, but later in the evenin’ 
when we sat on the porch in the 
moonlight, and Mary had gone down 
to the front gate to speak to some of 
the young folks, Pa says: ‘Dora, Tom 
Smith's a mighty deservin’ man if he 
is unfortunate, an’ a good carpenter 
to. He ain’t got much to do now, an’ 
I told him to come up here Monday 
mornin’ early and begin to fit in 
screens all over the house. I don’t 
know as we need ’em but Tom needs 
the work, an’ I sold the roan colt for 
fifteen dollars more than I expected 
to get for him to-day.’ 

“An’ of course Mary Potter an’ I 
jes’ kept on saying nothin’, but when 
the presidin’ elder came along again 
on a hot day in September, he had a 
dinner with Brother Potter to which 
the flies were not invited, and land 
sakes! how he and Pa did enjoy it.” 

“But don’t you ever have to discip- 
line Mr Potter these days?” I insisted, 





AT HOME 


as Aunt Dora.shut her lips with the, 


air of one who has reminisced long 
enough. 

“My dear,” Aunt Dora began again, 
and the look of motherly tenderness 
that is her very own, and transforms 
the plain old face into a dear, “homey” 
Madonna, came to her, “When a man 
and a woman have lived together as 
long as me and Pa have now, and 
haven’t learned the great lesson of 
making life easier for each other, there 
ain’t much use in artificial discipline, 
I reckon. 

“T’ve had my own views, an’ Pa’s 
got the benefit of ‘em; but when a 
man’s seventy years old his education 
ought to be complete. I don’t practice 
on Pa now—he needs a vacation. But 
I do say to every young woman I 
know, don’t nag your husband, but 
lead him kindly but firmly through the 
sure path of his discomfort to think of 
your comfort. 

“It ain’t that men mean to be sel- 
fish. I reckon the Lord made ’em just 
so for the express purpose of showin’ 
the women what could be done with 
raw material. That’s what I told my 
niece, Nannie Bostwick, who. has been 
wearing herself out bodily, carryin’ wa- 
ter from that old spring below their 


house, instead of havin’ a good cistern’ 


alongside of her kitchen. 

“Sam started out at first by bein’ 
careful to see that Nannie had plenty 
of water, and supplying her always 
with promises of havin’ the cistern 
dug just as soon as the farm work let 
up. But the farm work never “let up,” 
and it ended in Nan’s making a water- 
ecarier of herself. I was there one day, 
and I saw how things was, an’ I says, 
‘Nan Bostwick, stop that man-spoiling 
conduct. I can tell you how you can 
get that cistern dug in double short 
order. Just don’t let Sam come into 
the house without askin’ him to bring 
you a bucket of water; an’ don’t let a 
farm hand pass by your kitchen door 
without asking him to bring some. 
Don’t matter whether you need the 
water or not. It ain’t economy, it’s 
comfort you are thinkin’ of now. And 
mind, always ask ’em pleasant, so they 
won’t suspicion you are nagging ’em. 
You jes’ try my plan, and see if you 
don’t have work begun on that cistern 


inside a week.’ And she did,’”’ Aunt 
Dora added triumphantly, just as 
“Pa’s” figure loomed in sight, saun- 


tering leisurely from the big lot where 
he had gone to feed the successor of 
the roan colt. 

“T tell you,” Aunt Dora continued, 
“the royal road to unselfishness in 
men is to make ’em feel the smart of 
their own thoughtlessness.”’ And 
thereupon this model philosopher rose 
to exemplify her. theory by vacating 
the most comfortable porch chair for 
the benefit of the particular specimen 
of the sex whose moral ruin was not 
to be helped on by the willful indulg- 
ence of doting females. And after 


“Pa” had been comfortably settled anq 
a tender little pat bestowed on his bald 
spot, (upon which sacred ground no 
audacious fly perched now at dinner 
time), this example of inconsistency 
hurried away to see with her own eyes 
whether or not ‘Pa’s’” favorite Sally 
Lunn had been properly set to rise 
for his breakfast! And yet, noting the 
look of tender satisfaction ‘Pa’ turned 
upon his wife of thirty years, even I 
could not chide Aunt Dora for incon. 
stancy of purpose, but remembered to 
agree with Holmes “It is better to be 
true than consistent.” 





What Would You Have Done? 


MRS L. M. DEAN. 





Mrs Brower was the mother of three 
wide awake, lively children, and firm- 
ly believed that to “spare the rod, was 
to spoil the child.” She never per- 
mitted a child to talk back or be im- 
pudent to her. The youngest was a 
bright, quick-tempered boy, whose 
tongue often brought him a well mer- 
ited spanking. One summer morning 
while at the lake, he went out fishing 
with his mother and uncle. From the 
time he jumped out-of bed that morn- 
ing, everything seemed to go wrong. 

It was a hot morning and the tisn 
did not seem to be anxious to be 
caught and Charlie soon tired of wait- 
ing for a nibble, and began to thrash 
the water with his pole. Two or three 


times he was reprimanded but to no 
account. Finally his mother looked 
up from her line and said: “Charlie, 


if you do that again I'll spank you.” 
The little fiend who had been prod- 
ding him all the morning caused him 
to retort: “You can’t lick me; you 
ain’t got anything to do it with.” 
Quick as a flash she turned on her 


seat, yanked the offender over her 
knee, as she picked up the trolling 
board on which was wound the line 
and hooks, and proceeded to admin- 
ister the much deserved punishment 
Then placing him back on his seat 
calmly proceeded with her fishing. 


Was she justified in using. corporal 
punishment? 





The Purity of Farm Life—We farm 
people have every reason to be thank- 
ful that we can bring up our yout 
in the broad and open country “near 
to nature’s heart.” For while we 
realize that there are pitfalls and 
temptations everywhere in every walk 
of life, yet we are glad that they are 
comparatively few in the country as 
compared with those in a large town 
or city. It has truly been said that 
“God made the country and man 
made the town.’’—[New England Girl. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, HIS WIFE AND THEIR 16 CHILDREN 
This unusual photograph, made especially for American Agriculturist, is of Mr and Mrs J. W. F. Copen- 


heaver and their big family in which they take much pride. 
years and have had 18 children, 16 of whom are now living. Two are now married. 
many years a school teacher as- well as farmer. 

Agriculturist, of which he has long been a reader. 


farm, which is in York county, Pa. 


Mr and Mrs Copenheaver have been married 32 


Mr Copenheaver was for 


For some time he has been local correspondent for American 
He now devotes all his time to the management of the home 














A Lesson from Little Rubber Balls. 


E. T. BREWSTER. 





if the fabled Man from Mars had 
visited Clark university last winter, 
he might have seen half a dozen sci- 
entists, with strings of initials after 
their names, tossing little rubber balls, 


while a seventh put it down in a book 


whenever anybody missed a catch. A 
member of the department of psy- 
chology was conducting an investiga- 
tion into the rate at which old dogs 
jearn new tricks and had impressed 
some of his friends into the service. 
fhe results of the study are, for the 
most part, of somewhat technical in- 
terest. One of its by-products, how- 
ever, has considerable practical sig- 


nificance. The investigator set his sci- 
entific friends at work keeping up two 
balls with one hand after the fashion 
of a juggler. Naturally the men made 
put sorry work of it at first, since none 
of them had ever practiced the feat 
before. However, after some months 
of daily practice, most of them could 
achieve runs of a hundred catches 
without a miss. The number of catches 
accompanying ten misses was at once 
the test of progress and the daily 
stunt for each person and no practice 
was allowed between whiles. The ini- 
the 


tial tests were made with both 

right and left hands. Since the sub- 
jects (I had almost written the vic- 
tims) of the experiment were all right- 


handed, they showed the usual differ- 
ences of skill between the two hands. 
After three months of practice with 
right hands only, the left hands never 
touching the balls, all the left hands 
were tested a second time—with the 
astonishing result that they had not 
only gained in skill during their pe- 
riod of idleness, but had actually be- 
come more skillful than the right 
hands were to begin with. Moreover, 
the left hands, with subsequent train- 
ing, learned much faster than the oth- 
ers had done at corresponding stages; 

All this is, I take it, in entire accord 
with the experience of those who have 
tried to acquire ambidexterity in any 
manipulation. It certainly does not 
take anything like twice as long to, 
teach two hands as to teach one. The 
moral of this lies in the application. If 
two heads are better than one, why not 
two hands? Since one cannot keep his 
left hand from knowing what his right 
hand does, why not turn about and 
treat both alike? 

\ very little extra pains will make a 
deft servant out of a clumsy one. No 
doubt there is a congenital difference 


between the two hands. No doubt 
also that natural difference is exag- 
gerated by fashion and by habit. Two- 
thirds of the common acts of life can 
be done with either hand. Why not 
let the left do a little more than its 


share of hewing wood and drawing 
water, to make up for the nicer work 
which falls of necessity to the right? 
Why, in short, stir cake with one hand 
until the arm gets ready to drop off, 
just because the hand is better for an- 
swering invitations to dinner and 
throwing things at the cat? 

This is not altogether a matter of 
theory. I know a teacher of fencing 
who uses the saber with his left hand 
in order that the comparatively slow 
and heavy exercise may not impair the 
deft fingering or the lightning-like 
thrust of his right when he takes to 
handling the foil. I have, myself, for 
years, followed with moderate consist- 
ency the motto, When in doubt use 
the left. The result is that for most 
of the crude acts that one has to per- 
form, carrying the coal scuttle, open- 
ing doors, and the like, I use the left 
automatically, with the profitable re- 
sult that both sides of the body get 
exercised about equally. Unfortu- 
nately this is a right handed world, 
Wherein most unsymmetrical objects 
are made to fit the right hand, so that 
one has to exercise a certain vigilance 
in order to retain his ambidexterous 
habit. 

All this applies with especial force 
to young people. The ample leisure 
of childhood gives time for learning 
all but the most difficult movements 
With both sides of the body. This 
Should contribute to the child’s sym- 
metrical development, and at the same 
time enable him, for the rest of his 
life, to gain the blessed relief which 
comes to a tired man who can change 
off to a new set of muscles. 


MOTHERS AND 


What Is Heaven? 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





“What is Heaven?” I asked a little 
child : 

“All joy,”” and in her innocence she 
smiled. 


I asked the aged, with her care op- 
pressed : 

“All suffering o’er, O Heaven, at last, 
is rest.” 


I asked a maiden, meek and tender- 
eyed: : 

“It must be love,” 
plied. 


she modestly re- 


I asked the artist, who adored his art: 
“Heaven is all beauty,’’ spoke his 
raptured heart. 


I asked the poet, with his soul afire: 
“"*Tis glory—glory!’’ and he struck his 


lyre. 

I asked the Christian, waiting her 
release : 

A halo ‘round her, low she murmured, 
“Peace!” 


So each may look with hopeful eyes 
above: 

'Tis beauty, glory, joy, rest, peace and 
love. 


——_ 


Rack for Preserves. 
MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 





A convenient rack for preserves is 
made just at the turn of the cellar 
arma | stairs in a home 
which is noted 
for convenience, 
so that the 
housewife need 
! not step off the 
stairs when she 
descends for a 
can of preserves. 
Several circular 
pieces of wood 
are pierced 
through the cen- 
ters and nailed to 
a kind of wooden 
shaft that runs 
through the en- 
tire rack. Barrel 
U hoops of the 
thick wide varie- 
ty were nailed 
around the edge 
of the shelves, so 
that the contents 
could not fall off. 
The barrel hoops 
were soaked in 
water for several 
hours to make them pliable, so they 
could be fitted around the shelves. 

In a socket at the bottom, the mid- 
dle shaft slips, the upper end working 
in a socket in the end of a stout piece 
of wood nailed to the beam overhead. 
The sockets were purchased at the 
hardware store. The entire rack is 
homemade, but it “works” perfectly, 
the glass cans are arranged on the 
shelves, and the housewife can stand 
in one spot and turn the rack around 
until she finds the jar for which she 
is looking. 

From the covers of large cheese 
boxes anyone could make a similar 
rack, using it in attic or kitchen, any- 
where where one wants a rack which 
will hold an extra large number of 
articles for the amount of space in- 
volved. 




















PRESERVE RACK. 
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Oatmeal Bread—To 2 cups oatmeal 


add 1 teaspoon salt, % cup molasses, 
2 cups boiling water. Let stand till 
cool, then add’ % compressed yeast 
cake, and stir in enough wheat fleur 
to make a stiff dough. Let rise till 
light then cut down, put into pans, 
let rise again and bake in a moder- 
ate oven.—[Mrs J. H. Vought. 


Slaves of Fashion—What will not 


women sacrifice of comfort and 
grace to the dictates of fashion! 
This thought ‘was forced unpleas- 
antly upon me the other day sit- 
ting on a hotel piazza at a fashionable 
summer resort watching the women 
wabbling along on their French heeled 
shoes. The majority of the stylish 
ones were no better than the heathen 
Chinese women. “Did you ever see 
such a walk!” exclaimed a young man 
who sat near me, indicating a fine 
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Ivory Soap is the purest soap there is; 
and the most economical. 

Because of its purity, it is the only soap 
that should be allowed to come in contact 


with the face and body. 


For the selfsame 


reason, it is the only soap which the house- 
wife should use for cleansing table-linen, 
laces, curtains, colored goods, cut glass, and 
a hundred other articles for which ordinary 


soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 


There is no “free’* (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


. 
That is 


why it will not iniuze :he finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 











looking young woman of rather large 
proportions who hgbbled (I can define 
her manner of progression in no other 
terms) past on a pair of low shoes sev- 
eral sizes too small for her feet, with 
stilts of heels mid way of the soles. 
Truly the days of slavery are not yet 
ended.—[ Evangeline. 





Quince Cake—A good cake that can 


be used as a dessert is the following 
quince cake: First make a simple 
sponge cake. Spread the cake in two 
even layers, each about half an inch 
thick. Let it bake slowly, so as to 
keep tender and moist until it is done. 
When cold, spread each of the layers 
with quince jelly and cover one with 
whipped cream that has been stiffened 
with a little melted gelatine. The 
whipped cream may be flavored with 
quince by adding a tablespoonful of 
hot, melted quince jelly to the gelatine. 
When this cream is spread on one 
layer of cake, lay it aside and spread 
on the other a meringue and bake it 
slowly for about 15 or 20 minutes, 
or until it is a light brown. The 
edges of the cake should be covered 
with the meringue, so that it will not 
become dry in the oven. After the 
meringue has become cold, put the 
layer of the cake which is covered by 
it on top of the other layer containing 
the, jelly and cream. This is an orna- 
mental cake, and nice for dessert 
served cold.—[T. W. Lloyd. 





Nell: “Isn’t she a peculiar girl? 
She wouldn't look at him when he was 
rich, but, now after he’s lost all his 
money, she accepts him.” 

Belle: “Well, you know how crazy 
every woman is to get anything that’s 
reduced.”—[Catholic Standard and 
Times. 





Agricultural Text Books 


FOR THE } 
School, College, Farm or Home. 


These books have been prepared by leading edu. 
cators in their respective subjects, and represent 
the most approved methods of instruction, combine@ 
with the highest type of modern book making. 
AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE LABORATORY 


AND SCHOOL GARDEN 
By C. R. Jackson and L, 8S. Daugherty. The 
best and most satisfactory work of its kind ever 


published. It gives explicit directions for actual 
work in the laboratory and school garden :.irough 
which agricultural principles may be taught. Ics 
trated. 402 pages. 54x7 inches. Cloth, Price $1,580 
net. 
SOIL PHYS'CS LABORATORY GUIDE 

By W. H. Stevenson and I, O, Schaub. A care- 
fully outlined series of experiments in soil physics, 
many of which are now presented for class work 
for the first time. Illustrated. 100 pages, 5x7 
inches. Cloth. Price .........ccccccsccccsscssesceess Sue 

THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 

By Thomas F. Hunt. An accurate, comprehensive 
and succinct treatise on all grain crops, as related 
particularly to American conditions. I)lustrated. 
450 pages. 54x8 inches. Cloth. Price............ $1.45 
FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE 

By E. V. Wilcox and C, B. Smith. This is the 
most complete, authoritative and recent work on 
the whole vast subject of agriculture. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable to everyone having to do with 
farming in any of its various branches. Illustrated, 
643 pages, 6x9 inches. Cloth $3.50. Half mo- 
TBOSD ccccccccccccccccccccesvecccsoccencescooonsoseseved $1.50 

CATALOG FREP TO ALL 

Oar brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying fer the same, 
Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, thor- 
oughly indexed by Titles and Authors, and con- 
taining detailed descriptions of all the best books 
on rural and home topics, sent for ic in stamps, 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO. 








AROUND THE TABLE 


You Gan Save Money and Make Money With a 


Ne b 


Flying-Shuttle Loom. 


No experience necessary. Full directions go with 
each loom. Tear up all your old carpets and rags and 


= wake Beautiful, Bright Rugs and Carpets 


Men or women can make good noney in idle hours weaving for friends and neighbors, 


Boys 


and girls can make college money. The loom will pay for itself in a little while and lasts a 


lifetime. Old weavers should investigate. 


Different styles, 


all improved, all guaranteed, 


None of the back-breaking, hard work of' running the old style hand loom. Newcomb Looms 


are automatic in action and will weave ten yards of rag carpet an hour. 


can be made on our Weaver's Delight. 


200 different weaves 


Send for Free Book describing our complete line and giving full particulars. 


THE NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 203 Second Street, Davenport, lowa. 











AMAZOO 


DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, 


freight prepaid, direct from our face 


tory,any Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're manufacturers, not ‘‘mail- 
order dealers;'’ we own and operate one of the 


largest and best equipped stove factories in the 


Thermometer 


world: we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 100, 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 


from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are ship 


rice and save 


d Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use, 


All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


THE 
FREIGHT 





KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer yoy to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 





THE’ BEST ‘BUFFALO 
ROBE MADE 

Why buy an unknown make, 

when by paying no more 

you can have the 

genuine origi- 

nal : 


which 
js so often 
imitated, and 
never equaled. Not 
even the real robe off the 
buffalo’s back can beat it for 
warmth, appearance or service. 
Ask your dealer for it, and ins 
sist on seeing this trade-mark on 
the robe you buy. Don’t 
be deceived by 
imitations. 








“FEGENTS )|RIGHT 
WANTED| 4W4Y 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and. the South, on Salary 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EASY OD PAY 
WORK To Right Men 
“] SAW YOUR ADV. IN 


THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.”’ 
Fh begin every letter you write to an advertiser 




















NEW UNDERWEAR IDEA. 


People May Now Wear Dollar: Garments 
for Fifty Cents. 


The readiness of the people of the United 
States to welcome a new idea has found fresh 
illustration in the reception accorded the new 
style of underwear which is having such an 
unusual sale. It is called Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 
This underwear has the peculiarity that its 
name implies, combining an elastic rib on one 
side with a soft fleece on the other. The fleece 
absorbs the heat, while the rib, yielding to 
every motion, allows it to escape slowly, thus 
affording protection againstechills and colds. 
Men who appreciate the comfort and advan- 
tages of snug, close-fitting underwear, prefer 
the Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece to any other 
make. Prices are as follows: Men’s and wo- 
men’s garments 50c each; children’s sizes in 
union suits at 50c or 
in two piece suits 
at 25c a garment. 
The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every gar- 
ment. If your deal- 
er does not have it 
write us, giving us 
hismame. Booklet 
and sample of 
fabric free. 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y. 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


. FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL 
; PROPOSITION. 

Ey If you would have any use for a 
heavy weight all wool Suit, Overcoator 
ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE 
atany price, underany circumstances, 
until you cut this advertisement out 
and mailittous. You willthenreceive 
by return mall free, postpaid, the 
Grandest Clothing Offer ever heard of. 
You will get FREE a big book of cloth 
samples of Men’s Clothing, FREE an 
extra quay cloth tape measure (yond 
measure), FREE a book of Latest Fasb- 
fons, descriptions and fllustrations of 
all kinds of clothing for men. 1 
explain why we can sell at prices so 
much lower than were ever before 
known, a mere fraction of what others 
charge. We will explain our simple 
rules so you can take your own meas- 

ure and how we guarantee a perfect 

fit. You will get our Free Trial Offer, 

our Pay After Received Proposition. 

With the free outfit goes a special or- 

der blank for ordering, return envel- 

opes, eto, You can get a whole Suit, 

: an extra pair of Pants and an Over- 
coat under our offer for about ONE- 

HALF what some Chicago tailors would charge for ene 
single pair of pants. The offer you will get will as- 
tonishand please you. Prices on the best clothes made 
reduced to next to nothing compared with what you 
DOR’ UY CLOTHES until 

senf to us hat 








the words above, you will be sure to geta prompt 
answer and exceptionally treatment from our 
advertisers. 





A Vital Point Overlooked. 


E. BARTLETT. 


Much has been written, pro and con, 
concerning the district school, but one 
vital point has thus far been over- 
looked—the point of good morals. In 
nearly every country school, especially 
at the winter term, will be found the 
bully with filthy tongue and love of 
hectoring the younger ones, and the 
even more to be feared evil minded 
girl spreading poison worse than dis- 
ease. 

Years ago, recess together was only 
given at rare intervals as a special fa- 
vor or reward for good deportment. 
Now it is the universal custom for both 
sexes, the well-born and the criminal, 
the,innocent and the vicious, to spend 
from 15 to 80 minutes each session 
according to the impulses of their own 
free wills without let or hindrance. 
The teacher, too often young and inex- 
perienced, occupies the time in cor- 
recting lessons or preparing. exercises 
and knows nothing of what is going 
on unless a fight causes sufficient out- 
ery to attract her attention. At the 
noon intermission she goes home to 
dinner, giving Satan a chance to reign 
supreme for an hour. 

To the beginner everything is new 
and if he ventures to express aston- 
ishment to an older boy he is told to 
never tell at home what he hears or 
sees. He soon regards whatever hap- 
pens as a matter of course and the in- 
nocent little mind gradually grows 
hardened to vulgar talk while a multi- 
tude of evil suggestions sink into the 
sub-conscious mind to spring up and 
bear fruit in after years. 

Few there’ are; however well born 
or tenderly guarded by a loving moth- 
er’s care, who outgrow the effects of 
this deadening of the sensibilities and 
many a wreck could be traced to the 
influence of an evil schoolmate. I 
have been a “country schoolmarm” 
and have seen an apparently upright 
school seriously demoralized in a term 
by one small girl, in spite of ceaseless 
vigilance on my part. When I think 
of the many rural schools where moral 
dangers are utterly ignored, I am 
appalled at the indifference of profess- 
edly Christian parents who allow these 
conditions to continue year after year 
without the slightest protest. 

Think of this ye parents who are 
praying that your children be kept 
pure in heart and safe from the pit- 
falls of the world. Haven’t you some- 
thing to do? Find out what is going 
onin your school. If you are absolute- 
ly sure there is no need of betterment 
thank heaven for your good fortune, 
but otherwise rise in your might and 
demand that the teacher into whose 
care your children are given the great- 
er part of the day, guard their morals 
as conscientiously as she would those 
of her own children. Demand that 
she protect the helpless from the with- 
ering influence of the vice-hardened. 
Demand that moadesty be respected, 
protected and cultivated instead of 
cruelly stamped out of existence. 

All honor to our country schools, but 
if we would Continue to send forth 
noble sons and pure daughters to fur- 
nish brain, sinew and heart for our 
great nation, we must safeguard the 
most important period of life—the 
early school days of childhood. 





Corporal Punishment Sometimes Needed. 
MBS M. E. PARKER. 


I, too, am opposed to corporal pun- 
ishment, but I think there mav be 
eases where if judiciously used, it is 
an advantage, even a necessity. But 
what does the little fellow do that a 
person should exhaust their store of 
punishments for his benefit? Does he 
tell wrong stories? My observation of 
such cases leads me to say “don’t whip 
or punish for it in any way, for a 
good while yet, say three or four years.” 
I have never yet known a child who 
in some period of their very early life 
did not lie. 

It is talk they need then, not scold- 
ing, but explanation and reasoning in 
a way they can understand. Show 
that if their pet kitty fell in the well 
and they came running in for you to 
get it out that you would not know 
surely that the kitty was there if they 
did not always tell the truth. 

Is it mischief he is up to? Don’t 
punish again, I say, unless it be a kind 
of mischief dangerous to himself or 


others. At six, children are much like 
these two kittens of mine, whoin the 
last five minutes have climbed all over 
the sitting room table, a bureau, sofa 
and bed. Should I punish them? No 
more the child. They must both have 
their kitten days. The little cats will 
soon be staid old cats, well behaved 
and quiet and the baby will all too 
soon be a man. 

Does he run away or play by the 
way from school? I should whip, do. 
ing it this way for it has worked well 
with me. Appear to the little man or 
woman unexpectedly and silently with 
a slender withe in your hand, Siving 
a sharp blow around the legs below 
the knees, followed on the way home 
by two or three more, providing they 
don’t run. Say nothing to them be. 
fore, after or at the time about it or 
to any one else in their hearing. Do it 
well and do not feel badly if in the 
morning the marks show. Remember 
how the marks of a bump that was not 
noticed at all staid with them a week 
or more. 

For punishing a child, give me a 
switch stick or a light strap. There 
is no jar to a child’s spine with these, 
as there must be when the hand is 
used. I prefer the leg to any other 
portion of the body for administering 
such remedies for wrong doing. 

Do not whip children for anything 
that they themselves can see no harm 
in. No matter how it looks to you, 
if you cannot convince them it is a 
misdemeanor do not punish for it. I 
was a whipped child and the wild 
surges of anger that swept through 
me when I got some of those whip- 
pings is fresh in my memory now. It 
will not be so if a child can see the 
justice of the punishment. One cannot 
be too careful of these untrained souls 
in our care. Be firm. Secure imme- 
diate obedience. Don’t tell a child to 
do a thing a dozen times—see that he 
does it the first time. Don’t scold and 
nag and have justas few don’ts as pos- 
sible. A child cannot remember a dic- 
tionary of don’ts. 


<i 





Sound Philosophy. 
WHIMSIE. 
* Spend some time each day in think- 
ing of your blessings. 

Think just as little as 
unavoidable evils. 

Find all the happiness you can in 
the small incidents of life. 

Try to make those around you 
happy. 

Remember that your own mind can 
be good company and that there is 
beauty everywhere. 

— Ho 


Honest Opinions Frankly Expressed. 


possible of 


There is so much more to the whole 
school lifeand school age than the mere 
time spent in the schoolroom, that it 
deserves much more careful consider- 
ation than is given toit, and we are not 
giving our children their rightful edu- 
cation in manners, morals, health or 
American independence, when we 
pack them off to school like sheep in 
acart. I shall sign myself Mrs C and 
I hope to hear from Mrs D, E, and F, 
on the same subject. I think more 
would speak openly on the subject if 
they were not afraid of being thought 
old-fashioned and unprogressive.— 
(Mrs C. 

When you punish be sure the thing 
you punish for is worthy of it and then 
punish hard. Nothing so soon spoils 
a child as continual punishings of a 
very mild nature.—[Mrs M. E. Parker. 

I firmly believe that married life has 
more burdens and sorrows than single 
life, but if supported by all the 
strength of love and charity that duty 
from husband and wife demand, the 
annoyances of everyday life become 
trivial. Kindness and love are the 
sword by which a woman conquers, 
and the charm by which she capti- 
vates. May kindness, love and pa- 
tience be our helmet and God’s guid- 
ing spirit our shield as we journey 
across life’s tempestuous sea.—[Leota, 
Nova Scotia. 


aa 
oe 


The family which neglects church 
privileges is neglecting one of its 
greatest opportunities.—[J. A. 





A single bitter word may disquiet 
the home for a whole day.—[Ella 
Ranney. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4642—To keep the school boy 


jooking well is rather expensive for 
the mother who has to buy all ef his 
clothes. 

Boys clothes are not so difficult to 
make as one would imagine, and if 





No 4642—Boy’'s Shirt Waist, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. 


mother is ambitious with her needle, 
considerable money may be saved in 
this way, as the suits wear longer 
and the cost of making is saved. Here 
is a suggestion for a blouse waist 
which is very simply made and suit- 
able to any flannel, serge or a wash- 





No 4691—Blouse of Simple Girlish 


Frock, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
No 4692—Skirt for above, 12, 14 
and 16 years. ; 


ing fabric. A box pleat appears at 
each side of the front, as well as in 
back, while a cuff like father’s finishes 





THE 


the sleeve. For the medium size 1%' 
yards of 36-inch material is needed. 
A SIMPLE GIRLISH FROCK. 

We often find that the most attrac- 
tive gowns are those which are simple 
in design and owe their charm and 
individuality entirely to their mode of 
trimming. In girls’ dresses this is es- 
pecially true. They, must have little 


ostentation and the simpler they are, 


kept the more appropriate. The gown 
shown is developed in white mull with 
motifs of Spanish lace adorning the 
blouse. Fine tucks simulate a yoke 
on waist and skirt and finish the puff 
of the sleeve at the elbow. A deep 
tuck appears at the lower edge of the 
skirt and assists the flare which is so 
modish. This design is altogether sim- 
ple and the most inexperienced dress- 
maker need not hesitate to undertake 
its development. The sleeves may be 
made long and silk, challis, serge or 
voile may serve as material. The gir- 
dle is prettiest if made of some soft 
silk and shirred full in front, on the 
sides and in back. No 4691 is the 
waist and No 4692 the skirt. These 
patterns must be bought separately at 
10 cents each. 

No 6330—For general wear the well- 
dressed woman does not desire elabor- 
ation or fussiness, but rather would 
have her blouses made individual by 
trim stitchery or neat trimming straps. 





No 6330—Attractive Blouse, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 


Here is shown a blouse quite ideal in 
its air of quality and refinement. Tucks 
give lengthening lines in front and 
back, while the real charm of the 
waist lies in the fanciful applied yoke. 
This buttons to one side of the front 
with jaunty effect and a button fin- 
ishes each side tab. 
HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


- 
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A drink of sweet milk after eating 
onions will purify the breath so that 
little odor will remain.—{Mrs J. R. 
Humphrey. 


SEWING ROOM 








How Nature Provides. 


OUR BEAUTY, HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS. 


Is it not possible if not probable that 
elements necessary for the body-health 
are contained in the native medicinal 
roots found in the earth, digested in the 
plant laboratory of nature and made 
ready for man or animal ? 

he medicinal virtues of many Amer- 
ican plants and roots were known to the 
early Indians. Thus a root known to 
odern physicians as Caulophyllum or 
Bi Cohosh was known to the Indians 

*Squaw root.” Another, known to the 

dians as “Rattleweed root,” is used in 
modern medicine as “Cimicifuga.” 

Prof. King’s American Dispensatory, 
n authority in these matters, says: “Our 
Indians set a high value on Rattleweed 

t (Black Cohosh) in diseases of women. 

t is surpassed by no other drug in con- 

tive conditions of the parts where 

ere are dragging pains and tenderness.” 

After many years of study and experi- 

ent Dr. Pierce, the medical director of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Insti- 
tute, at Buffalo. N. Y., put up a prescrip- 
tion of his own, containing the non- 
alcoholic, glyceric extracts of the two 
above mentioned ingredients, together 
with Golden Seal root, Lady’s Slipper 
root and Unicorn root. Thus, there is no 
mystery in the make-up of this famous 
*Prescription.” The use of alcohol is 
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ay avoided in its manufac*ure 
chemically pure glycerine being foun 
to serve the purpose of extracting and 
paets the medical properties even 
etter than alcohol. 





The one medi- 
| Learn the Truth. cine for the cure 
of woman’s 
uliar weaknesses and ailments, the 
ingredients of which are printed on the 
wrapper of every bottle leaving the great 
Laboratory in Buffalo. N. Y., where it is 
made, is called Dr. PIERCE’s FAVORITE 

PRESCRIPTION. 
not onlv in 


It Stands Alone 
—— respect vo its 


ingredients, but also as the only snecific 
vertised remedy for woman’s di: eases 
which absolutely CONTAINS NO ALCOHOL, 


It Stands Alone +5 the one 
nanan medicine for 


women, the makers of which take their 
patients fully into their confidence and 
tell them exactly what they are taking. 
This Dr. Pierce can afford to do, because 
his “FAVORITE ESCRIPTION ” is made 
of such ingredients and after a working 
formula that has thousands of cures to its 
credit placing its merits above criticism. 


as Nature’s 
cure for the 
diseases peculiar to women becayse the 
earth supplies the vegetable ingredients. 


Mrs. Mary J. Beard {ee Nurse, 
wee ae ge of 1705 9th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.. writes: 


“I felt badly for four years, had terrible 
pains at times and was often unable to be 
about attending to my duties; appetite 
was poor and sleep fitful. Tried to cure 
myself in various ways without success, but 
finally my attention was called to Doctor 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and decid 
to try it. Am certainly glad that I did for 
began to improve with the first bottle, and 
gradually became better until | was entirely 
cured of the old trouble. Am well and can 
enjoy life once more.” ; 

















9 Good temper is 
Dr. Pierce’s icrecy sma: 
ter of good 
| health, and good health is largely a mat- 
| ter of healthy activity of the bowels. Dr. 
|Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
jtion. They are safe, sure and speedy, 
and once taken do not have to be taken 
always. One little ‘ Pellet” is a gentle 
laxative, and two a mild 
cathartic. 


gripe. By ha Pellets. 











Wholesale 


Our Oven Thermometers 
Make 
Good 
Baking 
Easy 


on sale, 














Noextra charge for our 


PATENT STELLIFORM GRATE 


It saves fuel and trouble. 





Gold Coin Stoves have been Standard in high grade trade 
for nearly fifty years. 


Gold Coin Ranges 


and Heating Stoves at their wholesale price, sent on a 

proval, safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready 
to putin your home. Ni h 
pod mde They allow no waste of fuel; are handsomely orna- 
mented and guaranteed to please you. f 
made anywhere equal to that of a Gold Coin, sent prepaid on 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


and at exactly dealer’s cost. Return at our expense if not 
satisfied. 
by a manufacturer of a St 


illustrated Catalogue—Free 
It tells what a good stove must be and describes our full line 
of Gold Coin i i 
The Gold Coin Stove Co., | 
(Successors to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 










Freight 
Paid 


Prices 


In every town where they are not now 


we will sell direct to the user, the 








© stoves are better made or more highly 


No stove offer is 


roposition of this kind ever made 
ard Trade+-Marked Stove. 


This is the first 


anges and Heating Stoves. Write for it to-day. 
1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥« 











Climates Wear Out. Smokes, Gpeve and “Specifics” onl, 
telieve symptome; they cannot cure. Our constitution 
atment removes the CAUSES of Asthma and Hay Fever 
from the blood and nervous system. Our patients enjoy life 
without theslightest return of symptoms. Appetite improved, 
blood enriched, nerves strengthened, health restored. Book 





* 


4. Free, explaining our methods, with reports of many in- 
teresting cases. Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, a. ¥. 








Ue your add. 


bend rose 
aDaySure 2:25 





tally, f 
gebetor ve dan’ o work, abostataly sore. Write atoncea, . 
NAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1331 Detrok, Mich. 


toe 
ROYAL EB. BURNHAR, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Buildin 
Washi: D. ©. Tatente Poem 
Reewred. let on Patents sent 














\e BUILD 





a pleasant, potent, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 


Dx 











your Strength ~« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 
VERMIFUGE, 


and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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BIG. BARCAINS! WHILE THEY LAST! | 
a 
We bought entirestock and machinery of the‘‘South American” Asphalt Works Special Usual | 
Genuine Snaps the “U.S.” Wire & Fence Factory, and the “Illinois” Steel Tank Plant, and Cash Bale Retail 
for Cash Bu ers to reduce our surplus stock, we ofier prices actually regardless of cost. Price Price 
y COMPARK OUR PRICES WITH OTHERS AND NOTE SAVING 
120,000 Rolls of *‘ Star ” Asphalt Roofing, guaranteed for 10 | 
ROOFi NG years, 108 8q.- ft. in each roll, with capnails aa cement, weight § § | 
65 lbs. moa $0 lay. Needs no painting, Price complete, per roll 61.75 $ 3.50 
30,000 Holls of “Boston” genuine *Rubber-Ol” Roofing 
Absolutely best rubber roofing, in rolls of 108 sq. ft., with cap- 
nails and cement, weight 33lbs. Price perroll, complete $1.80 $ 4.00 
12,000 Squares No. 28 Gauge Corrugated Painted, full weight, 
Steel Roofing, 70 1bs. per 100 sq. ft. Sheets,4ft. to 10 ft. long 81.95 $ 3.60 
We make all styles of Steel Roofing and Siding, Eave Trough, ete. 
450,000 Rods of “U.S,” Spring Steel Fenee. Square Mesh, thoroughly 
lvanized, extra heavy wires, (see weight below)—Best and strongest made. 
20 inch high, “U.S.” Spring Steel Fence, 6line wires, wt. 61/ 1b. per rod,at $0.20 $ 0.30 
26 inch high, “U. 8." Spring Steel Fence, 7 line wires, wt. 7}¢ lb. perrod, at .22 33 
$2 inch high, “U. 8.” Spring Steel Fence, 8line wires, wt. &}¢1b.perrod,at .24 36 
89 inch high, “U. 8.” Spring Steel Fence, 9line wires, wt. 94 1b. per rod, at .27 0 
47 inch high, * " Spring Steel Fence, 10line wires, wt. 10%, Ib.per rod, at .80 45 
55 inch high, “U. 8." Spring Steel Fence, 11 line wires, wt. 113¢ 1b. per rod, at.33 50 
68 inch high, “U.S.” Spring Steel Fence, 12line wires. wt. 1234 1b. per rod, at .386 54 
250,000 lbs. Galvanized Barbed Wire, price per 100 Ibs, $2.30 $ 3.00 
T “UPON HONOR” Full W eight, Galvanized Steel Tanks, Made Heavy, 
Lasting, Substantial, thoroughly braced, and best material. 
A Ouré bbl. Round Galvanized Steel Tank, 4 ft. dia, x2 ft. high, at $4.10 | 9 6.50 
N Our 9X bbl. Round Galvanized Steel Tank, 5 ft. dia. x2 ft. high, at $5.10 $ 7.25 
Our 14 bbl. Round Galvanized Stcel Tank, 6 ft. dia. x 2 ft. high, at $7.10 $10.00 
KK Our 6 bbl. Oblong Round End Tank, 2 ft. wide x 2 ft. high x 6 ft. long, at $4.10 $ 6.50 
Our7 i bbl. Oblong Round End Tank, 2 ft. wide x 2 ft. high x 8 ft. long, at $4.90 $ 8.00 
) Equally low prices on other sty les and sizes. 





PIPE 


Our Guarantee 


Order now. 


Don’t delay. 








Brand New, Full Weight, Best Quality Wrought Iron Pipe, for 
Water, Steam or Gas, in 15 to 20 ft. lengths, threaded with couplings: 


Digg. 6 inch Black 3c. perft. Galvan. 4c. per ft. Retails for double 
« inch “ ‘4c.perft. ‘* 6c. per ft. Retails fordouble 
“Minch “ 6c. perft. “ 8c. per ft. Retails for double 
Other Sizes, also Fittings and Pumps, at strictly wholesale prices 
Wecheerfully refund your money, if above goods are not found satisfactory in every respect and. 
absolutely best quality, and if you wish an estimate or any further particulars write for our catalog 


A. A. CARROLL’S WORKS “Station D,” Chicago, tll, 


Your Local Dealer will 
tell you the above goods 
are Well Known Brands 
and Reliable. 

















FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., 





To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


Fairbanks-Morse | 


Gasoline Engine 6 Pumps § 


Or cut out complete advertisement and send to 





Pleas 


Engine to run 
Name 


Town 


CHICAGO, ILL. _ 


e send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597 Gasoline Engines. I may want... 





Street No, 

















FENCE 14 





State 
cents per 





on fe 
tC 


mode 


are t 
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astonishingly low figure. 
Save 25 per cent to 40 per cent at least. 


qeics uneq 
clamps or twists to break galvanizing and cause rust. 
PERFECT FENCE 


uneven ground and most satisfactory in every respect. 


booklet together with our most remarkable Fencing Offer. 


rod and up. Buy Now’ 


We will sell you direct, the famous * PITTSBURG PERFECT FENCE” at the most 
Our offer on 3&different styles, for every purpose, enables our customers to 
Write for our ‘ree Booklet. It contains valuable information 
nee construction and should be read 7 every fence user in the land. It describes fully and 

ualed low price on every style fence. It explains how the ** PITTSBURG PE 
NCES” are ALL ONE PIECE—INDESTRUCTIBLY BULLT. . No wraps, 
It is Electrically Welded, the most 
Get this free booklet. It shows why the ** PITTSBURG 
tS” are the strongest, most durable, easiest to oot up, perfectiy adapted to 
Our free trial permission and binding guarantee 
us a line at once and receive free by return mail, our 


Ask jor Booklet No. 16. 


T FE 


rm and scientific construction. 
tC 


he most liberal ever made. Dro 





THE UNITED FENCE COMPANY, Colchester, Conn. 




















Have 
them. 


itall. 


“Scales in weighing order—working fine as silk. T 


KNODIG PITLESS SCALES 


save you 835.00 to $50.00 on cost, absolutely accurate, 
alwaysin order. Guaranteed 10 years. Catalog tells 


National Pitless Scale Co,, 2111 Wyandotte 8¢., Kansas City, Mo» 


THE WAY THEY TALK. | 





been weighing horses, cattle and other stuff on | 
The more 1 use them the better I like them.” 
JAMES COCHRANE, Beloit, Wis. ore 
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Write for it. 

















ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 
fa? 


















WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 


Yas That is Horse High, Bull 
ae Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


Za SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


y Atless than dealers’ price 
mes and we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—why some is 
good andsome bad. You 


é we 
& should have this informa- 
Pst = tion. Write for Catalogue. 
4 “ieee KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
oa |. ee Box 203 Muncie Indiana. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


“& Send usa list of your wants for prices 
We will save you 






Y 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 





OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


Tells all about our no-money- 
with-order-plan,freight offer,two 

i year guaranty and 30 days 
Fas Pd free trial offer. We sell 
my/\ 


or. giving biggest bug- 
~~ m—) cy bargain of the year. 
NS, 
ASZ'D 
















26 years experience back of 
every job. We make Open 
‘Buggies from $22.50 up, Top Buggie#e $27.90 up, Sur- 
ries $42.00 up, Wagons $33.90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. 
Write today for Free Money Savina Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 502, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FO 


Well tuiitine "oR 


PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and | 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
SAW MILL MACHINERY 


THE 
American Line 


combines highest quality with lowest price. Most 

work withleast power. Allsizes Portable Mills, Edg- 

ers, Trimmers, Pianers, Lath and Shingle Mills, etc. 

Acomplete storehouse of wood workers’ machinery 
Fine book, telling all, FREE. 


Am. Saw Mill Mach, Co,, 605 Engineering Bidg. Hew York. | | 
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RAI 


ry) rtunity for strong, ambitious young men. 
an RAILWAY 


Experience Un- 
necessary. Fire- 
men $75, become 
Engineers and earn 
Brakemen $60, become Conductors and earn $140. Unequaled 

Name position preferred. Send stamp for particulars. 
TION, Room 102, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For All North American Railroads 
S1A0. 


LRO ADIN (martes, teen ano sraceen 


ASSOCI 
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HEAVIEST FENCE MADEDE, 
All No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs Af 


more than most fences. 16 to85ec per rod Jy 
elivered, We sell all kinds offence wireat Jae 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 





-f-PAYS THE 
FREIGHT + 











¢ Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P. and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 











wholesale prices. Write for fence book shows Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight 
110styles. Th : , : y — 
~s Wire Go. Uleveland, Obie. DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 
= BOO Many designs. Cheap 
we ® XYYXY wood. 32 page Catalo 
; rieosto Comer 


Buy Union Lock Poultry Fencing 


of Case Beng, ORemasien, Conn. 

















PER: roo. Special 
NAMA teriesand Churches. Addregs 
col SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box Wineh: » int, 
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Descriptive circu- 
and price list FREE. 
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MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


oe By uve 
ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This is the second edition of the Manual first pub- 
lished by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the corn 
judging and field work at the university of Illinois. 
It has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date, The advanced methods of corn judging have 
been noted and all the available information on corn 
judging incorporated. The first edition was ‘quickly 
exhausted and the demand for a second edition be- 
came imperative. It is especially helpful for fa:m- 
ers interested in improvement of corn, for corn 
schools, farmers’ institutes, etc. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs of ears of the 
leading varieties of corn, desirable ears contrasted to 
undesirable, desirable and undesirable kernels, 80 
that with this book and a little experience the 
farmer or student can pick out the best ears for 
or showing. In addition the score cards used in the 
corn states are given, with directions for using them. 
Cloth. 5x7 inches, Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. 





















spre: more 

evenly with the 
Standard 

Manure Spreader 


because it has a different Beat- 
er,a different Rake and Hood— 
load -not thrown high in air and 
blown about. Spreads full width 
and does not vary in width. 
Endgate Moves Away From Load, 
One lever raises endgate and puts en- 
tire machinein operation. Non-break- 
able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads 5 to 35'Loads per Acre. 
Two apron chains. Write for 
catalog describing simplicity 
and strength, 
THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Harrows, Cultiva- 
tore, Potato Harvesters, 
bee. 











THE PAPEC 
PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 





Nalional Reversible 


SULKY PLOW 


IS MADE BY 








Belcher & Taylor Agl. Tool Co., 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Manufacturers of the most popular lines of plo’ *s 
adapted for level land and hillsides and all kinds o 
plowing. The National Reversible Sulky, Arlington 
Swivel, Yankee Swivel, National, Oxford, Doe’s 


Improved and other patterns. Send for catalogue. 


WELL mecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep | 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounte 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 

them evsily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





DRILLING 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 























